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A  FEW  FACTS  FOR  THE  WEARERS  OF 
CHIGNONS. 

[Trtnilated  for  Etert  Satukdat  from  Die  Oartenlauhe .] 

Lv  a  recent  number  of  the  St.  Peter-thurg  News, 
we  make  the  acquaintance  of  an  invisible  horror, 
which,  however,  on  account  of  its  c.xiatence  in  such 
large  quantity,  and  the  danger  of  its  dissemination, 
b  eren  more  frightful  than  that  well-known  and 
similar  monster,  the  Trichine.  The  St.  Petersburg 
paper  founds  its  statements  upon  medical  and  scien¬ 
tific  authority,  and  .investigations  which  have  for 
the  first  time  been  made  known  by  the  German 
naturalist,  Herr  Lindemann,  in  the  “  Archives  of 
j  Official  Phannai^  and  Public  Hygiene,”  a  journal 
I  published  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  says  in  sutetance 
M  foUowrs :  That  he  has  more  closely  investigated  a 
new  microwopic  parasitic  animalcule,  named  Greg- 
arine,  —  tliat  is,  infusoria  which  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  herds  or  broods.  These  animalcules  are 
protozoa,  and  belong  to  the  very  lowest  phase  of 
the  developinent  of  tlie  animal  organism.  They  ex¬ 
ist  only  as  parasites,  but  are  thus  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  animal  and  human  system,  —  even  in 
the  blood.  With  the  latter  they  circulate  through¬ 
out  the  body,  and,  nourished  by  the  blood  itself,  in¬ 
crease  so  much  in  dimensions  that  they  can  no  lon¬ 
ger  follow  their  inclination  to  ascend  into  the  inner 
I  minute  tubes  of  the  hair,  but  finally  arc  obliged  to 
remain  stationary  in  the  body,  or  indeed  in  some 
part  of  the  hair  itself.  Here  the  Gregarine  increase 
with  such  rapidity  that  they  soon  form  whole  col¬ 
onies,  choke  and  obstruct  the  blood-vessels,  and  are 
thus  the  cause  of  a  long  list  of  diseases,  such  as  hy¬ 
dropsy,  asthma,  the  so-called  Bright’s  disease,  &e., 
kc.  They  make  their  appearance  in  the  most 
itriking  manner  in  the  human  hair ;  but  hair  filled 
with  these  Gregarine  can  be  distinguished  from 
healthy  hair  only  by  the  magnifying-glass,  or  by  the 
keenest  eyesight,  and  then  only  by  little  dark-brown 
knobs,  which  are  mostly  found  near  the  extremities 
'  of  the  hairs.  Tliese  little  knobs  are  whole  colonies 
of  Gregarine.  Herr  Lindemann  at  a  hair-dresser’s 
I  in  Nishni-Nowgorod  examined  thirty  different  speci¬ 
mens  of  hair,  twenty  of  which  he  found  infected 
^th  Gregarine.  He  made  inquiry  as  to  the  local¬ 
ities  from  which  the  hair-dressers  preferred  to  obtain 
their  hair,  and  found  that  it  had  in  most  cases  been 
tsken  from  the  heails  of  the  very  poorest  people, 
oyecially  from  the  matrons  and  maidens  of  the 
Mordwine  and  Burlake  on  the  Volga.  When  in 
the  spring-time  the  Burlake  goes  forth  to  work,  he 
pots  on,  perhaps,  a  clean  shirt,  but  he  certjunly  does 
not  take  it  off  until  he  returns  in  the  aututnn.  It  is 


not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  leading  such  manner  of 
life  as  this,  vermin,  those  natural  scourges  of  un¬ 
cleanliness,  should  soon  appear  upon  his  person  and 
increase  to  a  horrible  extent.  By  some  of  his  later 
experiments,  Herr  Lindemann  has  discovered  that 
almost  every  species  of  these  parisitic  vermin,  es¬ 
pecially  one  veiy  disagreeable  variety,  whose  name 
we  will  not  mention  to  cars  polite,  contain  in  their 
intestinal  canals  a  vast  multitude  of  these  Gregarine, 
and,  by  further  experiment,  he  convinced  himself 
most  thoroughly  that  the  Gregarine  of  the  human 
hair  come  from  these  vermin. 

But  how  do  the  Gregarine  make  their  way  into 
the  flesh  and  bloo<l  of  mankind  ‘f 
*  Herein  the  ladies  are  the  principal  culprits,  —  act¬ 
ual  ladies,  charming  creatures  in  tasteful  ball  attire, 
—  who,  decked  with  flowers,  sparkling  with  jewels, 
radiant  with  wit  and  animation,  in  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life,  seem  also  to  shed  around  them  only 
happiness  and  pleasure.  No,  this  sounds  so  horribly 
that  we  must  at  least  restrict  our  accusation,  and 
limit  it  to  the  coils  and  twists  of  their  own  and  other 
people’s  hair  which  ladies  of  fashion  wear  in  greater 
or  less  rolls  upon  the  back  part  of  their  heads,  under 
the  name  of  “  chignons.” 

This  is  the  way  in  which  it  comes  to  pa^.  Herr 
Lindemann  convinced  himself  by  many  experiments 
that  the  Gregarine  do  not  die  from  want  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and  also  that  they  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
boiling.  (?)  The  agents,  by  means  of  which  they 
could  be  killed,  such  as  acids,  alkalies,  ether,  &c., 
could  not  be  used  for  this  purpose,  because  they  also 
injure  the  hair  itself.  There  is  nothing  left,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  hair-dressers  but  to  make  use  of  the 
hair  which  they  have  purchased,  no  matter  how  full 
of  Gregarine  it  may  be,  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies’ 
chignons  and  head-dresses.  But  Herr  Lindemann 
likewise  convinced  himself  that  the  Gregarine  are 
re.stored  to  animation  and  activity  even  by  a  very 
slight  elevation  of  the  temperature,  and,  especially 
by  an  affluence  of  moisture  or  vapors,  quickly  grow, 
and  in  a  few  hours  arrive  at  that  stage  of  complete 
development  which  results  in  their  rapid  increase  in 
numbers.  Now  we  shall  see  how  they  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  interior  of  the  human  system.  Un¬ 
der  the  most  brilliant  phase  of  modem  society  does 
this  take  place.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  ball-room! 
I  The  blazing  lights,  the  dancing,  the  crowd  of  people, 
soon  raise  the  temperature,  and  increase  the  moist- 
I  ure  in  the  atmo.sphere  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
I  countless  invisible  little  monsters  in  the  masses  of 
false  hair  which  the  ladies  wear  upon  their  heads 
are  speedily  vivified  in  multitudes,  rapidly  ^w  and 
increase,  and  as  is  the  case  among  these  inferior  or- 
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ders  of  animal  life,  are  multiplied  by  divkion  into 
myriads  of  embryo!^.  Thwe  are  dispersed  throoghout 
the  atmospher*  ^  the  saloons  ia  millions,  are  inhaled, 
fall  npon  the  refreshments  olfered  to  the  guests,  — in 
short,  are  introduced  into  the  systems  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  hundred  different  trays,  penetrate  and 
poison  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  multiply  to  such 
an  extent  that,  like  legions  of  evil  spirits,  they  rise 
agiun,  disperse  themselves  through  the  hair,  and  dis¬ 
seminate  anew  on  all  sides  their  seeds  of  corruption. 
A  horrible  picture !  May  the  ladies  soon  learn  to 
shrink  with  disgust  from  the  mounds  teeming  with 
disease  and  uncieanlineas,  which  they  build  up  with 
false  hair  upon  their  heads  and  necks  already  so 
lovely  without  the  addition  of  foreign  charms,  and 
to  content  themselves  in  future  with  the  adomincnts 
of  their  own  natural  hair. 

To  physicians  and  men  of  science  the  serious  task 
ofiers  itsdf  of  examining  and  testing  more  narrowly 
the  discoveries  of  Herr  Undemann,  in  order  that,  in 
case  they  are  shown  to  be  accurate  and  well-ground¬ 
ed,  the  proper  means  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  this  scourge.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
uwlies  will  do  well  to  abstain  in  future  with  heroic 
resolution  from  adorning  themselves,  if  not  with  bor¬ 
rowed  plumes,  at  least  with  borrowed  hair,  and  to 
content  themselves  with  appearing  to  much  better 
advantage  without  artidcial  bunches  on  their  necks. 


THE  TWO  CADETS. 

A  8TOBT  IK  TWO  CHAPTERS. 

8T  UESBY  KISUSLEY.  < 

CHAPTER  II. 

There  was  a  general  cackle  and  shriek  through¬ 
out  the  colony.  The  Sentinel,  in  its  leader,  pointed 
out  that  here  was  an  active  police  magistrate,  a 
scion  of  the  British  aristocracy,  in  the  full  possession 
of  health  and  strength,  set  on  by  a  gang  of  ruffians 
in  broad  daylight,  and  held  to  ransom.  It  demand¬ 
ed  whether  or  no  one  had  not  better  live  in  Spain 
or  the  south  of  Italy  than  in  a  country  like  theirs, 
nominally  free,  and  with  all  the  vast  power  of  the 
British  Aipire  at  its  back  ;  and  then  clearly  traced 
the  whole  accident  to  the  levelling  tendencies  of  the 

S'  who  wished  for  cheap  land.  The  Mohatek  re- 
by  saying  that  he  agreed  with  the  Sentinel 
that  Spain,  Italy,  or  even  South  Carolina  was  a 
better  country  to  live  in  than  Australia,  as  long  as 
eight  hundred  men  were  allowed  to  keep  a  million 
acres  desolate  for  their  own  selfish  purposes,  and 
that  the  thing  never  would  have  happened  had  the 
lands  been  unlocked  before,  and  a  population  of 
British  hearts  and  hands  been  allowed  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  self-defensive  communities,  at  every  point 
where  soil  and  communication  offered  an  opportu¬ 
nity.  The  Mohawk,  after  an  intense  and  almost 
frantic  manifesto  of  loyalty  to  the  British  crown,  — 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  is  more  intensely 
loyal  to  the  present  dynasty  than  your  thorough¬ 
going  colonial  radical,  —  went  on  to  say  that  ne 
could  not  see  that  the  fact  of  this  individual  in¬ 
spector  being  a  scion  of  the  British  aristocracy  made 
much  difference  in  the  case.  The  British  aristoc¬ 
racy  had  a  good  notion  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 
I^et  this  man's  aristocratic  friends  ransom  him.  'The 
Mohawk  was  never  inclined  to  come  down  hard  on 
a  man  who  had  got  in  a  mess ;  but  he  could  not  help 
saying  that,  considering  what  the  Honorable  Ed¬ 
ward  Hornby  had  done  fbr  the  colony,  and  looking 
at  his  private  character,  the  figure  set  on  his  head 


by  the  bushrangers  was  considerably  over  the  msN 
ket  price. 

8o  the  Sentind  and  Mohawk  made  political  capi¬ 
tal  out  of  this  accident.  But  the  government  were 
dreadfully  puzzled.  Lionel,  who,  in  spite  of  obliv¬ 
ion,  strongly  disliked  his  cousin,  rode  to  town  and 
urged  action  on  the  colonial  secretary  and  the  gov- 
ernor.  He  told  them  at  once  that  they  need  never 
ask  the  council  for  the  money ;  that  he  would  paj 
the  sum  five  times  over  out  of  his  own  pocket  to 
lease  his  cousin.  He  urged  them  to  action  on  that 
basis ;  but  the  governor  and  the  colonial  secretaiy 
“  hung  in  the  wind,”  and  showed  a  great  hesitation 
in  “  going  about.”  “  He  is  perfectly  safe,”  said  his 
exchllency;  “you  yourself,  my  dear  Lionel,  would 
never  play  out  a  solitary  trump  without  a  single 
court  card  in  your  hand.  The  bushrangers  have  got 
a  poor  hand  and  one  trump ;  they  will  never  play  it 
until  they  are  forced.”  And  the  secretary  said  in 
the  anteroom,  “  We  will  try  to  deal  with  them  for 
you,  only  the  free-pardon  business  must  be  dropped. 

I  know  how  fond  you  are  of  your  cousin,  and  W 
deeply  attached  your  cousin  is  to  you.  I  have  heard 
him  speak  of  you.  I  jierfectly  well  know  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  you,  and  see  how  generously  and 
highmindedly  you  are  acting.  But  I  wish  your 
cousin  was  a  more  respectable  man.  We  may  get 
him  back,  but  the  Devil  himself  will  never  put  his 
accounts  right.  You  really  must  wait.” 

“  Are  his  accounts  seriously  wrong  ?  ”  asked  Li¬ 
onel. 

“  Over  four  hundred  pounds,”  answered  the  sec¬ 
retary,  sadly.  “  He  is  a  mauoaid  sujet.  He  will  lose 
his  appointment,  I  fear ;  and  he  is  so  brutal,  so  wild, 
and  so  fierce,  that  he  is  getting  mifit  for  decent  soci¬ 
ety.  My  dear  Lionel,  I  am  sorry  to  say  so  to  you, 
but  your  cousin  is  a  ruffian.” 

“  Now,  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  I  will  do  with  you,”  said 
Lionel  to  the  colonial  secretary  (prime  minister); 
“  if  you  will  get  him  back  I  will  pay  his  ransom  and 
set  his  accounts  right.  Will  you  do  the  other  half 
for  me,  and  give  these  pardons  ?  ” 

“  I  honestly  don’t  think  that  we  will.  You  heard 
the  governor  say  that  he  was  quite  safe.  Can  his 
excellency  err  ?  Go  along !  go  along !  ” 

So  they  hesitated  in  action,  and  meanwhile  noises 
and  rumors  went  on  full  swing.  'The  Sentinel,  “  shut 
up  ”  by  the  unaimwerable.  Mohawk,  was  daily  pa¬ 
thetic  about  the  scion  of  the  oldest  and  most  respect¬ 
able  aristocracy  in  Europe.  'The  Mohawk  aired  the 
British  aristocracy  also,  denying,  however,  both  their 
antiquitv  and  their  respiectabuity,  and  attributing 
the  whole  accident  to  the  want  of  cheap  land  (by  no 
means  a  bad  argument,  mindL  and  to  the  refusal  of 
that  universal  suffrage,  whicn  they  got  a  few  yeais 
after,  and  which,  leaving  them  notlung  to  fight  for, 
reduced  the  sale  of  their  paper  by  one  half.  On  one 
point  over  this  singular  accident  they  had,  what 
their  younger  gentlemen  would  have  called  “  a  mu¬ 
tual  field  of  generous  rivalry”;  that  is  to  say, in 
“sensation”  paragranks. 

When  the  Sentinel  was  informed,  by  one  of  our 
greatest  stock-dealers,  whom  it  was  supei'fluoiis  to 
name,  just  arrived  in  the  course  of  business  from 
the  Edwards  (meaning,  I  believe,  little  Goby),  that 
“  Our  missing  insfiector  ”  had  been  tied  naked, 
hand  and  foot,  and  alive,  on  an  ants’  nest,  and  had 
been  then  and  there  bitten  and  stung  to  death  by 
those  femeinna  eniatai-esina.  with  which  we  are  all 


those  feromous  crustaceans,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  on  our  domestic  hearths;  when  the  <Sct- 
tinel  came  out  with  this  piece  o{  blague,  the  Mohawk 
was  promptly  down  on  them  with  another.  “  He 
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old  Udjr  of  Castlercagh  Street  (we  need  not  say 
we  allude  to  our  respected  conteni|)orary  the 
Sentinel)  is,  as  usual,  entirely  in  error  about  the 
lad  fide  of  ‘  our  missing  inspector.’  An  intelligent 
native  king  (King  Tapto,  of  Shepherd’s  Crossing) 
has  just  come  into  our  oflice,  after  having  witnessed 
the  expiring  agonies  of  the  scion  of  British  aristoc- 
Ilis  Majesty  was  attired  in  his  usual  court 
costume  of  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  government  brass  plate  on  the 
pit  of  his  stomach,  had  no  other  clothing  of  any  sort 
or  kind  whatever.  He  says  that  he  saw  Inspector 
Hornby  burnt  alive  with  iron  bark  chips  on  the 
fifth  (rf'  last  month ;  in  which  case  the  pismire  story 
of  the  Sentinel  falls  to  the  ground  utterly.  And, 
akfaough  we  will  not  yield  in  loyalty  to  our  dear  old 
bdy  the  Sentinel,  yet  he  is  hardly  in  a  position  to 
deny  all  due  respect  to  royal  utterances.  Uis  Ma¬ 
jesty  King  Tapto’s  demand  for  tobacco  was  prompt* 
ly  answered  by  one  of  our  young  gentlemen.  His 
demand  for  brandy  was  referred  to  our  editor,  now 
oat  of  town.” 

Before  all  this  “chaif”  had  died  away,  Edward 
Hornby  came  back  to  town,  ragged  and  footsore,  in 
s  ted  shirt  and  moleskin  trousers,  and  resumed  his 
poation  as  police-inspector.  His  cousin  Lionel, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  colonial  sccreta- 
n,  hid  his  affairs  put  right,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
Uward  never  knew  who  had  done  it.  All  that  Ed¬ 
ward  ever  said  about  the  matter  was  that  the  bush- 
nagers  were  kind  to  him,  and  that  he  had  escaped, 
bat  w.as  never  safe  until  he  got  near  town. 

Lionel  went  back  to  his  station.  His  people 
were  glad  to  sec  him  again,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
K  atriere-penee'e  about  any  of  them,  save  one,  — 
the  man  he  called  the  murderer ;  the  man  who  had 
tried  to  ehoot  his  colonel  at  Gibraltar.  This  man 
was  reserved.  This  man  knew  something.  He 
would  meet  Lionel’s  eye  freely  enough,  but  in  a 
very  inquiring  way.  Lionel  saw  that  t&s  man’s  ex- 
premion  was  interrogatory,  and  that  the  interroga¬ 
tion  was,  “  How  much  do  you  know  ?  ” 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  liked  this  srufHan.  If 
jeo  have  aver  tried  the  lonely  bush  for  yourself  for 
a  few  years,  and  would  afterwards  honestly  eonfess 
to  w  all  about  the  uncommonly  queer  people  whom 
yon  have  to  like  in  that  beautiful  but  unutterably 
■elancholy  solitude,  you  would  tell  us  a  most  intei^ 
Citing  story.  I  remember,  for  Instance,  a  man  called 
Wills, —  originally,  I  believe,  from  Fenton ville  on 
bii  good  behavior,  —  who  was  a  very  pleasant  com- 
ptaion,  and  taught  me  first  how  to  crack  a  stock¬ 
whip.  He  was  a  very  pleasant  companion.  That 
ratleman  has  now,  I  am  given  to  understand,  pro- 
need  such  an  additional  complication  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  civilized  society  that  the  only  view  he  can 
fit  of  one  of  our  noble  colonial  prisons  is  from  the 
o^e.  But  he  was  not  bad  company.  Lionel’s 
fiiend,  the  would-be  murderer,  was,  I  am  sorry  to 
■T,  the  most  trustworthy  man  a^ut  the  place. 
Tk  others  all  lied ;  this  man,  ruffian  as  he  was, 
never  did  that 

I  should  hentate  to  say  this  if  I  did  not  know  that 
I  was  speaking  the  truth.  If  I  was  generalizing  I 
voold  not  say  what  I  have  said ;  but  having  my  man 
snd  my  facts  before  me  I  am  safe.  'This  man  watched 
Isonel  about  everywhere,  in  the  wool-shed,  in  the 
■keep-yards,  in  the  stable,  and  his  look  alwaj-s  said 
oae  thing, — «  How  much  do  you  know  ?  ’’ 

At  last  they  spoke.  Some  sheep  were  lost  in  the 
■^bby  ranges,  the  hunting-grounds  of  Lionel,  after 
t  gale  from  the  southwest,  and  Lionel  took  this  man 


with  him  on  horseback.  When  they  were  alone  to¬ 
gether,  Lionel  said,  — 

“  You  have  something  to  say  to  me,  Jordan.  1 
have  seen  it  in  your  eyes  for  days.” 

And  Jordan  said :  “  I  have  nothing  to  ask  you 
save  one  thing,  —  how  much  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“  About  what  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  would  not  have 
me  murdered ;  and  there  is  no  one  to  hear  us  but 
the  parrots,  and  they  won’t  peach,  though  they  can 
talk.  About  this  bushranger  captain  ?  ” 

“He  is  alive  and  welL  Beyond  that  I  know 
nothing  of  him.” 

“  That  will  do.  Don’t  say  a  word  more.  But 
mind  this,  governor.  I  am  ftie  only  real  old  hand 
you  have  round  you ;  and  I  went  near  death  for  a 
girl  once,  and  I  would  go  near  death  for  you.  If 
you  know  anything  more  than  you  have  chose  to 
tell  me,  don’t  let  it  out  among  those  twopenny  cly- 
fakers  and  prigs  up  at  home.  There  is  orders  among 
convicts,  I  tell  you.  The  bigger  the  sentence  the 
higlier  the  station.  You  have  n’t  got  more  than  a 
seven-year  man  among  the  lot  up  except  me,  and 
I ’m  a  lifer.  A  man  who  has  his  seven  penn’orUi,  or 
his  fourteen  penn’orth,  unless  he  accumulates  in  the 
colony,  is  only  used  by  such  men  as  me  as  a  ticket 
porter.  We  make  ’em  fetch  and  we  make  ’em  car¬ 
ry,  but  in  a  business  like  this  we  never  trust  ’em,  — 
don’t  you.” 

“  In  a  business  like  this  ?  ”  said  Lionel.  “  What 
do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  That  is  no  odds  of  yours.  Only  if  you  know 
anything,  don’t  you  talk.  We  know.  And  you  are 
free  from  us.  Marks  is  aUve  and  well,  is  he  ?  ” 

“  As  far  as  I  know,”  said  LioneL  “  I  wish  you 
would  speak  out” 

“  Do  you  see  that  there  ants’  nest  ?  ”  said  the 
convict 

“  I  see  it.” 

“  The  day  I  want  to  be  tied  naked  on  that  ants’ 
nest  is  the  day  I  ’ll  speak  out”  said  the  convict. 
“  Not  before.  But  if  Marks  comes  near  us,  I  ’ll  iid- 
low  you.  You  are  a  queer  lot  you  swells.  You 
are  queerer  than  us.  What  the  dickens  would  be¬ 
come  of  you  with  our  temptations,  I  don’t  know.” 

It  appeared,  however,  that  the  bushranger  was 
either  dead  or  most  suddenly  and  unaccountaUy 
quiescent.  For  five  months  no  outrage  of  any  kind 
was  reported  from  any  quarter.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  frispector  Hornby  received  intelligence  of 
Marks  bmng  in  hiding  in  the  mountains  in  the 
South;  and  getting  leave,  started  immediately  in 
pursuit. 

He  was  not,  however,  quick  enough  to  catch  him. 
He  made  the  vermin  bolt,  however ;  for  two  days 
after  his  arrival  in  those  ports  Marks  reappeared, 
fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  him,  and  sacked  a  statioa. 
Inspector  Hornby  was  almost  immediately  seen  on 
the  spot,  but  Marks  was  again  too  quick  for  him. 
A  very  fiew  days  after,  another  station  was  sacked 
(“  stuck  up  ”  as  they  c^ed  it)  twenty  miles  further 
to  the  south,  and  within  fifteen  miles  of  Lionel’s. 

He  had  no  women  about  the  place,  and  could 
easily  have  ridden  to  town  and  let  Jordan  the  con¬ 
vict  make  terms  for  him,  but  he  would  not.  He  de¬ 
termined  to  stick  to  his  post  as  a  magistrate,  and  do 
his  duty  firmly. 

He  rode  always  armed  vrith  his  carbine,  on  his 
well-trained  young  horse,  and  when  armed  and 
mounted  thus  he  was  a  very  formidable  adveraarv 
for  any  two  or  three  men.  Jewdan  always  rode  with 
him  now,  also  armed. 
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A  week  passed,  and  nothing  more  was  heard. 
Inspector  Hornby  arrived  one  night  at  his  cousin’s 
station.  He  was  shaved  perfectly  smooth,  and 
showed  every  line  in  his  powerful,  coarse,  and  vio¬ 
lent  face  most  unpleasantly.  Not  an  agreeable  look¬ 
ing  man  at  all.  They  had  not  met  since  his  captiv¬ 
ity,  and  he  thanked  Lionel  in  a  manly,  straightfor¬ 
ward  way  for  his  exertions  towards  his  release ;  of 
other  obligations  to  him  he  knew  nothing.  He 
went  away  smooth  shorn  in  the  morning,  in  spite 
of  Lionel’s  remonstrances  on  his  danger,  entirely 
alone,  and  rode  off  into  the  bush  towards  the 
mountain. 

At  mid-day  there  came  a  young  mounted  police¬ 
man,  a  stranger  to  that  part  of  the  country,  asking 
to  be  guided  in  a  certain  direction.  The  way  lay 
through  some  very  abrupt,  remote,  and  densely-tim¬ 
bered  gullies,  on  the  old  hunting-ground,  which  had 
struck  Lionel  as  a  very  likely  place  for  the  haunt  of 
the  bushrangers.  He  communicated  this  to  the 
trooper,  and  having  dined  him,  set  out  with  him  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  Jordan.  Lionel  had  of 
course  his  carbine,  —  Jordan  pistols. 

The  ranges  in  which  these  gullies  were  situated 
were  densefy  wooded,  except  in  one  or  two  places, 
where,  on  a  spur  which  flankcil  one  of  the  little 
glens,  there  would  be  an  open,  lofty  place,  of  a  few 
acres,  free  from  timber,  and  just  now  blazing  with 
flowers.  With  these  exceptions,  the  forest  was 
dense. 

Coming  to  the  most  suspicious  gully,  and  feeling 
themselves  tolerably  strong,  they  determined  to 
give  it  some  sort  of  a  cursory  examination.  The 
trooper  was  to  go  on  one  side  and  they  two  on  the 
other.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  enemy  whatever.  | 
The  trooper  rode  round  the  upper  end  of  the  gully, 
with  his  sword  dangling  and  his  carbine  on  his 
knee,  and  very  soon  was  pushing  on  through  the 
dense  scrub,  on  the  opposite  ridge,  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  them. 

They  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  this 
order,  when 'something  terrible,  sudden,  and  unfore¬ 
seen  occurred.  From  among  some  dense  acacia 
bushes  there  came  a  little  flame  of  fire,  and  a  puff 
of  smoke.  By  the  time  the  report  reached  them, 
even  at  that  short  distance,  the  poor  trooper  was 
lying  motionless  on  the  ground,  and  his  horse  had 
started  madly  off  homeward  with  an  empty  saddle. 

They  were  well  concealed,  and  Lionel  felt  Jor¬ 
dan’s  hand  on  his  arm. 

“  Be  perfectly  still,”  he  whispered,  “  and  watch.” 

There  appeared  from  behind  the  bushes  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  the  troojier.  A  very  tall  man  with  a  great 
black  beard,  dressed  in  a  red  shirt,  a  cabbage-tree 
hat  (like  a  sailor’s  straw  hat),  breeched  and  l^ted, 
most  beautifully  mounted,  and  carrying  a  pistol 
readv  for  use  in  his  hands. 

“  That  is  Marks,”  whispered  Jordan,  in  an  excited 
manner.  “  Can’t  you  cut  him  over  ?  ” 

“  Not  from  here,”  said  Lionel  in  a  whisper.  “  It 
is  three  hundred  yards  oft',  and  my  carbine  is  not 
rifled.” 

“  Watch  him  for  a  moment,”  said  the  convict, 
“  and  then  follow  me.” 

The  bushranger  came  out  into  the  sunlight,  and 
pulled  up  his  horse  to  look  for  one  instant  at  the 
body  of  the  murdered  trooper ;  then  he  turned  his 
horse  to  the  right,  down  the  glen,  and  rode  on  at  a 
foot  pace,  through  the  aromatic  shrubbery,  which 
brushed  as  high  as  his  knees,  looking  around  him 
defiantly  yet  cautiously. 

The  other  two  turo^  their  horses’  heads  the  same 


way  as  his,  and  kept  parallel  to  him  on  the  opposite 
ridge,  but  behind  it,  out  of  sight,  and  trotting.  ^ 
a  particular  point,  among  some  thick  green  scrub 
Jordan  laid  his  hand  on  Lionel’s  arm  and  turned  his 
horse’s  head.  Lionel  saw  that  this  was  the  place  to 
wait  for  their  man,  now  coming  down  the  gully  on 
the  opposite  ridge.  The  gully  narrowed  here,  and 
it  was  evident  from  the  rocks  that  the  bushranger 
must  come  into  the  bottom,  or  even  cross  towaids 
them ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  was  one  of  thoee 
bald,  heathy,  flowery  spaces  which  I  have  noticed 
before.  Up  all  around  the  forest  rose  sombre  and 
silent. 

They  waited  but  a  few  minutes  when  he  emei^ 
from  the  denser  forest,  riding  at  a  foot  pace  and 
loading  a  pistol ;  little  dreaming,  poor  wretch,  of  the 
fate  before  him.  Lionel  was  determined  to  arrest 
this  man  in  one  way  or  another.  Five  minutes  be¬ 
fore,  just  after  he  had  seen  him  murder  the  trooper, 
he  would  have  shot  him  down  like  a  dog.  But  his 
temper  had  a  little  cooled,  even  in  that  short  time, 
and  he  was  no  assassin.  He  got  his  carbine  readv, 
his  reins  over  his  left  arm,  and  waited. 

The  bushranger  came  slowly  on  among  the  tlow- 
era,  which  reached  to  his  knee,  gaudy  with  his  ted 
shirt  under  the  blazing  sun  in  the  open.  His  hone 
turned  down  a  cattle  track  under  the  rocks  towards 
them.  A  vivid,  gaudy  figure,  even  among  the 
gaudy  flowers,  —  a  figure  never  forgotten  by  Lionel 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

“  He  is  near  enough  now,”  said  the  convict,  in  a 
fierce  whisper.  “  Fire.” 

“  I  cannot  fire  without  ch.allenging,”  said  Lionel 
quietly. 

“  Fool !”  hissed  out  the  convict;  but  Lionel  did 
not  mind.  He  rode  quietly  into  the  open,  and, 
with  his  reins  over  his  left  arm,  and  his  carbine  at 
the  “  present,”  said,  in  a  voice  which  rung  through 
the  peaceful  summer  forest,  — 

“  Stand,  in  the  king’s  name  !  ” 

The  answer  was  only  an  ill-aimed  pistol-shot 
The  bushranger  hurriedly  spurred  his  horse  on¬ 
wards  ;  but  Lionel  had  covered  him  with  his  in¬ 
exorable  unerring  carbine.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  society  to  take  human 
life ;  and,  keeping  his  foresight  moving  to  co^ 
respond  with  the  undulations  of  the  horse,  he  fired, 
anil  raised  a  ghost  which  was  never  to  be  laid 
again. 

The  bushranger  pitched  heavily  forward  on  his 
horse’s  neck,  and  then  fell  otf  on  the  left  side,  the 
side  nearest  to  Lionel,  the  riglit  leg  hanging  on  the 
saddle  for  one  moment,  until  the  last  spasm  had 
kicked  the  foot  clear  of  the  right  stirrup ;  then  the 
man  toppled  headlong  over,  and  lay  jK-rfectly  still, 
as  still  os  his  innocent  victim  had  laid  not  ten  min¬ 
utes  before,  and  was  lying  even  now. 

Lionel’s  practice  with  turkeys  and  kangaroos  had 
served  him  in  good  stead.  He  had  rid  the  earth 
of  a  foul  and  cruel  fiend.  It  was  mighty  well.  But 
the  old,  unutterable  horror  which  he  had  felt  after 
killing  poor  Cornet  Brabazon  in  his  unfortunate 
duel  was  strong  upon  him  now,  and  he  shivered  as 
though  in  an  ague  fit. 

“  By  G - T”  he  said,  turning  to  his  companion, 

“/  have  killed  another  man.” 

“You  meant  to,  didn’t  you?”  said  his  convict 
friend. 

“  No  !  no  !  no  !  a  hundred  thousand  times  ‘  No.’ 
I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  would  give  my  own  life 
twenty  times,  and  fifty  years  of  purgatory',  to  bring 
that  poor  corpse  lying  there  to  life  again.  It  was 
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the  hunting  instinct.  I  never  meant  it.  I  will 
swear  —  ” 

“  Swear  at  me,  if  you  want  to  swear,”  said  the 
convict;  “but  stop  that  particular  kind  of  noise  just 
now.  You  have  just  done  your  duty  to  society  and 
to  law  as  a  magistra'te  in  a  most  honorable  manner. 
The  law  is  with  you,  equity  is  with  you,  and  as  for 
public  opinion,  that  will  crown  you  with  roses.  But 
you  have  lost  your  nerve,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
pu  should  keep  it.  You  have  done  a  thing  a 
thousand  times  more  awfiil  than  you  think  it  to 
be.  If  you  lose  your  nerve  now,  you  are  done  for. 
Shake  yourself  together.  You  have  shot  Marks,  the 
bushranger,  have  n’fyou,  and  earned  the  thanks  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  ?  ” 

With  white,  dry  lips,  Lionel  said,  “  I'es.” 

“  Is  your  nerve  sulRciently  good  to  go  and  look  at 
him  ?” 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  corpses,”  said  Lionel.  “I 
only  fear  the  ghosts  which  their  memories  raise 
around  one.” 

“  I  ought  to  sec  plenty  of  ghosts,  then,”  said  the 
convict,  “  if  the  memory  of  all  that  I  have  seen,  and 
all  that  I  have  heard,  is  to  return  in  the  form  of 
ghosts.  But  it  don’t.” 

“  I  speak  of  what  you  have  done,”  said  Lionel. 
“  Have  you  ever  killed  a  man  ?  ” 

“  Why,  no.  But  stop  this  talk.  We  are  in  awful 
trouble.  Perhaps  I  am  to  blame.  Confound  you, 
you  know  you  have  done  right.  What  are  you 
afraid  of?  You  will  find  it  necessary  to  keep  this 
business  dark  for  your  own  sake,  for  your  own  en¬ 
tirely.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  you  want  at 
this  moment  every  bit  of  intelligence  and  nerve  of 
which  you  are  possessed.  Leave  the  horses  to  graze 
ud  follow  me.” 

Ntc  coram,  &c.,  —  a  good  old  rule.  I  had  meant 
to  describe  the  scene  which  followed,  but  find  that 
1  am  getting  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the  unwritten 
cuons  which,  very  proiierly,  confine  the  license  of 
nodem  fictitious  literature.  Worse  accidents  than 
this  present  one  have  happened  ;  but  little  is  gained 
by  speaking  of  them.  I  have  only  to  say  this  :  When 
the  convict  had  removed  the  artificial  black  beanl 
from  the  head  of  the  corpse,  the  face  which  Lionel 
aw  staring  with  open  eyes  out  from  among  the  or¬ 
chids  and  Kennedi/an,  was  the  face  of  his  cousin 
Edward !  My  .art  might  «lo  more  for  you,  but  my 
musc^  holds  up  her  fingers,  as  though  she  were  al¬ 
ready  angry  at  my  license. 

There  followed  a  long  watch  in  the  silent  summer 
forest,  by  one  who  strode  up  and  down  among  the 
flowers,  maddened  with  remorse,  interrupted  only  by 
the  flapping  of  fierce  foul  eagles,  who  perched  on  the 
trees  near  by,  disappointed  of  their  feast  by  a  wild 
pan,  who  walked  to  and  fro,  making  hideous,  fool¬ 
ish,  and  vain  imprecations  on  bis  own  head.  Then, 
when  his  faithful  convict  returned  tiom  the  station 
with  a  spade,  there  followed  a  burial ;  and  the  eagles, 
hsrehly  screaming,  wheeled  aloft,  disappointed,  into 
the  higher  regions  of  summer  twilight,  to  seek  for 
other  prey,  and  Edward  Hornby  was  buried,  and  his 
memory  among  human  folks  with  him. 

Then  followed  an  interview  at  dead  of  night  be¬ 
tween  Jordan,  the  convict,  and  Lionel, 

“  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  say  nothing  at  all,” 
said  Jordan.  “  It  is  done,  and  it  can’t  be  undone. 
If  I ’d  known  how  you  were  going  to  take  on  about 
the  doing  of  it,  I ’d  have  had  it  done  by  some  one 
eke.  1  thought  you  had  a  grudge  against  the  man. 
But  it  is  better  kept  quiet,  and  is  easy  enough  kept 
quiet.  Say  nothing  whatsoever  of  any  sort  or  kind 


to  any  human  creature.  Lord  bless  you,  things  are 
so  easily  hushed  up  in  this  colony !  Your  report  is, 
that  you  and  me  saw  a  man  with  a  big  black  beard 
shoot  down  a  trooper  without  provocation,  and  that 
you  afterwards,  believing  him  to  be  the  bushranger 
Marks,  with  whom  you  were  not  personally  acquaint¬ 
ed,  shot  him  down.  Don’t  say  a  word  more  than  that. 
Remember  the  honor  of  your  family,  you  know.” 

“  Then  you  knew  it  was  my  cousin  disguised  ?  ” 
asked  Lionel. 

“  Bless  the  man,  of  course  I  did  !  ”  answered  Jor¬ 
dan.  “  Your  cousin  was  always  a  bushranger  at 
heart.  When  he  was  took  by  them  he  see,  for  the 
first  time,  the  fun  of  it,  and  he  and  Marks  fell  out, 
and  he  shot  Marks  down.  Then  he  got  the  gang 
with  him,  and  then  he  came  sneaking  into  town, 
promising  to  come  back  and  lead  them.  And  they 
was  n’t  likely  to  refuse  the  leadership  of  a  man  who 
sat  both  sides  of  the  hedge.  And  I  could  n’t  give 
you  the  office ;  I  only  thought  that  you  swells  were 
as  free  among  one  another  as  we  were.  When  I 
found  you  knew  nothing,  and  thought  that  you  had 
a  grudge  against  the  man,  why  then,  seeing  things 
handy,  I  put  you  on  the  job,  and  you ’ve  done  it. 
But  you  need  n’t  ride  rus^  with  me  for  all  that.” 

“  I  wish  I  was  dead.  I  wish  I  had  never  been 
bom,”  was  Lionel’s  answer. 

The  dear  old  Mohawk,  originally  started  with  the 
programme  of  putting  a  spoke  in  every  wheel,  of 
whatever  color,  which  they  saw  turning,  put  their 
spoke  in  here.  [The  Sentinel  was  so  vague  and 
feeble  over  the  matter  that  I  only  notice  it  in  brack¬ 
ets.  It  never  knew  anything  more  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  than  the  Mohawk,  which  was  nothing ;  but  it 
made  a  washy  attempt  to  generalize  from  the  utter¬ 
ly  false  facts  of  the  Mohawk,  which  was  offensive.] 
The  Mohawlds  account  of  the  business  was  this :  that 
a  foolish  but  perfectly  harmless  scion  of  the  British 
aristocracy  had  been  thrown  accidentally  against  the 
T^r  bushranger,  Marks,  and  had  shot  him  dead. 
The  Mohawk  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  the  Honorable  Lionel  Horton, 
but  had  only  to  remind  him  that  private  assassina¬ 
tion  was  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  public  jus¬ 
tice.  If  the  lands  had  been  unlocked,  the  Mohawk 
went  on  to  say,  such  an  event  could  never  liave  oc¬ 
curred,  and  went  on  to  prove  it,  which  the  Mohawk 
did,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  to  all  those  who 
allowed  the  Mohawk’s  postulates,  and  so  the  story 
evaporated  itself  into  politics.  At  another  place  in 
the  Mohawk's  columns  was  this  paragraph  :  — 

“  Inspector  Hornby  has  made  a  smash  of  it  at 
last.  His  latest  dodge  was  bushranger  hunting; 
and  now,  thank  Heaven,  he  seems  to  have  bolted 
for  good,  owing  the  government  a  sum  which  is 
stated  at  from  £  500  to  £  5,000.  We  have  got  rid 
of  him  cheaply  on  the  whole.  We  only  hope  that 

Inspectors - ,  and - ,  and - [names  stated 

in  full,  if  you  please;  we  don’t  mince  matters  in 
Australia],  may  go  as  cheap  as  our  precious  scion  of 
British  nobility,  Inspector  Hornby.  The  sooner 
th^  bolt  the  better.” 

So  the  whole  thing  went  past.  Only  leaving  a 
fresh  horror  and  a  fresh  remorse  in  the  heart  of  a 
very  noble  and  good  man.  Young  still,  but  getting 

g™y- 

Meanwhile,  “  Cousin  Alice  ”  had  perfectly  playM 
her  role  as  Lady  Granton.  One  supposes  that  in 
marriage  of  arrangement  like  hers,  the  woman 
is  not  always  overhead  and  ears  in  love  with  the 
man.  In  her  case  it  was  certainly  so.  She  had 
been  very  lately  fond  of  Lionel,  and  with  all  the  as- 
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sistance  of  a  strong  will  and  a  very  careful  training, 
could  not  always  forget  liim,  even  when  she  had 
changed  her  name.  Kot  that  she  loved  him  still, 
she  only  kept  a  memory  of  him  which  grew  dimmer 
day  by  day,  and  preserved  a  feeling  of  tender  kind¬ 
ness  for  him  to  the  end. 

Lord  Granton  probably  knew  that  their  marriage 
was  one  of  arrangement,  and  that  it  was  dimly  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  might  possibly  be  some  one  else 
who,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  been 
preferred  to  himself.  He  determined  that  his  im¬ 
aginary  rival,  if  such  a  person  existed,  should  have 
no  chance  against  him.  Ho  was  clever,  handsome, 
and  wealthy,  even  for  England,  and  he  gave  all 
these  things  to  her,  and  to  the  task  of  winning  her 
wholly  to  himself.  There  was  no  resisting  the 
frank,  noble  generosity  of  the  man.  She  got  to 
lore  him  better  than  all  the  world  besides. 

She  was  one  of  the  first  leaders  of  society,  and 
had  been  so  for  some  ten  years,  —  was  in  fact  twen¬ 
ty-nine,  in  the  full  radiance  of  her  splendid  beauty  : 
caressed  in  England,  courted  and  flattered  by  the 
highest  in  Europe  as  wife  of  the  English  Extrane¬ 
ous  minister,  —  when  she  gave  a  party  more  select 
and  exclusive  than  she  had  ever  done  before,  a 
gold-plate  dinner  party ;  and  when  everything  w.as 
ready  she  sat  in  the  drawing-room  with  her  hus¬ 
band  looking  a  little  anxious. 

“ It  is  a  strange  story,”  said  he;  “ you  should  cer¬ 
tainly  let  him  know  the  truth.  But  why  did  you 
ask  him  to-night,  of  all  nights?  He  will  be  the 
only  person  not  in  office  in  the  room.” 

“  lie  was  in  the  Colonial  Government.  He  is  an 
Australian  statesman,  say.  The  Secretary  for  the 
Colonics  will  know  him.  And,  another  thing,  I 
wished  to  be  very  ostentatious  and  grand  before  hwi.” 

“  I  see.”  . 

Never  having  dined  with  a  select  party  of  cabinet 
ministers  and  ambassadors,  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
the  thing  is  like.  Lady  Granton,  however,  was  a 
little  uneasy  at  eveiy  announcement. 

At  last  “  Mr.  Horton !  ” 

Tall,  as  handsome  as  ever,  very  brown  in  com¬ 
plexion,  and  slightly  gray  in  hair,  though  in  age 
only  thirty-three;  a  remarkable  man  even  among 
the  remarkable  men  present  Such  was  Lionel  as 
she  saw  him  again  after  so  long. 

Of  coarse  every  one  knew  him,  and  knew  who  he 
was.  He  was  only,  after  all,  in  his  own  order  again. 
He  was  very  charming.  Australians  were  more  so 
in  those  days  than  now,  and  he  was  a  little  of  a  lion 
even  there. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Lady  Granton 
got  him  to  hersclfT  She  began  thus :  — 

“  Come  and  sit  near  me,  we  are  quite  alone  here. 
Lord  Granton  and  myself  have  been  talking  over  a 
very  old  matter  to-day,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  I 
should  speak  to  you  frankly  and  honestly  about  it. 
We  are  older  than  we  were,  and  possibly  wiser.  Do 
you  remember  a  certiun  painful  parting  which  we 
had.  Cousin  Lionel  ?  ” 

He  bowed  his  handsome  grizzled  head  in  reply. 

“  Also  a  letter,  which  I  gave  you  as  an  excuse  for 
a  very  rude  dismissal  ?  ” 

Another  bow. 

“  So  far,  then.  Do  you  remember  the  writer  of 
that  letter,  Clara  Brabazon  ?  ” 

“  I  remember  her  well.” 

“Foigive  me  for  giving  yon  pain,  dear  cousin. 
Believe  me  that  comfort  got  from  believing  untruths 
is  not  worth  having.  Do  you  know  what  became  of 
Clara  Brabazon  ?  ”  ' 


“  No,  cousin.”  ' 

“  Alust  I  tell  the  whole  sad  story,  then  ?  After 
—  after  —  ” 

“  After  I  murdered  her  brother  —  yes.”  ! 

“  After  that  unhappy  duel,  the  truth  about  which 
was  carefully  concealed  from  me'  by  my  parents  she  ' 
got  into  a  state  of  morbid  despair,  anil  soon  went 
into  a  decline.  She  sent  for  me  when  she  was  dy¬ 
ing,  and  1  went  to  her.  She  had  a  confession  to  I 
make.  She  told  me  she  was  her  brother’s  murderer.  I 
She  had  loved  our  mutual  cousin  Edward  with  all  ! 
the  fierceness  of  her  nature  and  her  race,  and  he  ' 
had  discovered  it,  at  the  same  time  that  she  discoT-  I 
cred,  or  thought  she  had  discovered,  that  his  heart  1 
was  set  in  another  quarter.  You  understand  me,  i 
Cousin  Lionel  ?  ”  j 

“  I  do,  jicrfectly.”  , 

“  These  two  unhappy  people  maddened  them¬ 
selves,  and  one  another  against  you  and  me;  she 
against  me,  he  against  you.  He  set  my  parents  to  ' 
watch  us ;  she,  at  his  instigation,  wrote  that  {etter  ' 
about  your  use  of  my  name  in  a  mess-room,  and  she 
confossed  to  me  on  her  death-bed  that  it  was  a  false¬ 
hood  from  beginning  to  end.”  j 

“  That  was  the  letter  which  led  to  the  duel,”  smd  i 
Lionel,  calmly.  I 

“  It  was.  Edward,  our  cousin,  was  the  cause  of  , 
the  death  of  poor  young  Brabazon  by  his  influence 
over  that  very  foolish  and  unfortunate  woman.  Ac-  ; 
cording  to  the  wicked  laws  of  society  as  they  now 
exist,  you  had  no  other  choice.  1  hold  you  blame¬ 
less.  Edward,  with  his  wicked  machinations,  was  i 
the  cause  of  poor  Brabazon’s  death.”  i 

How  little  did  she  dream  that  the  hand  which  i 
had  shot  down  poor  Brabazon  had  also  so  terribly  | 
avenged  his  death.  Lionel  saw  it  now  for  the  first 
time ;  but  he  sat  perfectly  mute. 

“  Here  is  Lord  Granton,”  smd  she.  “  We  need  i 
not  drop  our  conversation ;  he  has  perhaps  a  mo-  i 
ment  to  join  us.  No;  that  Neapolitan  ambassador  has  ! 
caught  him.  My  dear  cousin,  I  gave  you  an  answer  | 
on  that  unhappy  morning,  I  fear,  curtly  and  in  sm- 
ger.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  under  any  cu^ 
cumstances  that  answer  could  have  been  no  other 
than  it  was.  We,  you  know,  are  not  free  agents. 

I  knew  that  before  I  was  fifteen.  I  never  could  have 
given  you  any  other  answer  but  the  one  I  did  give 
you ;  only  I  gave  it  roughly  and  rudely,  under  the 
impression  that  you  had  been  playing  with  my 
name.  Do  you  forgive  me?” 

“What  I  have  to  forgive,  my  dear  cousin,  hw 
been  forgiven  years  ago.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  is 
not  for  a  man  like  me,  with  the  mark  of  Cain  upon 
iny  face,  shut  out  from  the  pale  of  humanity,  and  I 
dread  the  hope  of  mercy,  to  forgive.  If  I  could  ac¬ 
cept  Rome  and  her  doctrines,  and  buy  masses  for 
the  dead,  I  might  be  happy ;  but  then  I  cannot, 
and  then,  as  Carlyle  says,  “  Thou  fool,  who  told 
thee  that  thou  wert  to  be  happy  ?  I  ’ll  drag  along 
my  chain,  cousin  :  I  will  try  to  get  nearer  to  God.” 

Lady  Granton  was  inexpressibly  distressed.  Her 
innocent  hand  was  red  with  this  dreadful  business 
about  young  Brabazon,  for  it  was  she  who  had 
shown  Lionel  the  letter,  and  she  knew  it.  Hers 
was  a  rare  and  fine  nature,  and  time,  training,  and 
the  world  had  never  deadened  her  conscience  to  the 
fact  that  the  laws  of  that  society  which  was  her  at¬ 
mosphere,  almost  her  relimon,  were,  on  the  subject 
of  duelling,  brutal,  barMrous,  and  unchristian. 
With  the  deadly  remorse  of  a  very  noble  nature, 
shown  suddenly  to  her,  she  felt  it  more  keenly  than 
ever.  But  what  could  she  say  ?  It  is  not  de  ri- 
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to  show  emotion  in  society,  more  particularly 
in  a  room  full  of  ambassadors. 

u  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  cousin,”  was  all  that  she 
allowed  herself  to  say.  “  God  has  been  so  good  to 
me.  I  am  so  happy  with  my  husband  and  my  chil¬ 
dren,  and  my  wealth  and  influence,  that  I  can  only 
pray,  as  I  do,  dear  Lionel,  that  I  may  be  worthy  of 
them.” 

“I  pray  much  also,”  said  Lionbl,  quietly;  “some¬ 
times  for  death.” 

We  must  change  this  conversation,”  said  Lady 
Granton  ;  “  and  if  you  please  we  will  never  resume 
it.  Go  to  God,  Lionel,  go  to  God.” 

“  I  have  been ;  but  he  has  not  heard  me.” 

“Not  answered  you  yet,  I  suppose  you  mean. 

;  Who  are  you,  that  you  should  be  answered  imme¬ 
diately  ?  Go  again,  and  again,  and  again.  Now 
this  conversation  must  be  changed  once  more.  Let 
08  talk  of  our  mutual  cousin,  Edward,  lie  is  in 
Australia,  is  he  not  ?  How  b  he  getting  on  ?  ” 

“  He  b  dead.” 

“  Dead !  How  did  he  die  ?  ” 

“  He  was  killed.” 

“  Killed !  How  dreadful.  How  was  he  killed  ?  ” 
“  He  was  shot.” 

“  Shot !  Who  shot  him  ?  ” 

“I  —  ”  said  Lionel,  calmly  ;  but  the  French  am¬ 
bassador  was  bearing  down  on  them,  and  there  was 
a  sudden  bouleverseirtent  in  his  judgment,  so  he 
went  on  with  a  sentence  which  he  had  never 
j  thought  of  uttering,  —  “  am  not  prepared  to  say 
I  who  shot  him,  but  I  have  the  very  best  reasons  for 
I  believing  that  he  was  shot.” 

I  And  he  carried  the  terrible  secret  so  nearly  let 
'  ilip,  to  bis  grave  with  him. 

i  Lady  Granton  was  calmly'  smiling  the  next  mo- 
I  ment. 

!  “  My  cousin  Mr.  Lionel  Horton,  Monsieur  G - . 

I  My  cousin  is  an  Australian  statesman.  Monsieur 

I  G - .  They  are  beginning  already,  these  auda- 

:  cious  Australians,  to  talk  of  a  state  down  there,  un¬ 
der  our  feet,  more  powerful  than  the  original  unex- 
pandible  mother  country.  Will  you  take  this  Aiis- 
i  tralian  in  hand  and  convert  him  from  his  audacity  ?  ” 
j  And  looking  at  the  Australian  statesman,  ^I. 

i  G - found  himself  wondering  what  had  caused 

I  that  statesman  to  expatriate  himself  in  the  first  in- 
I  stance,  and  whether  that  expatriation  w.is  volun¬ 
tary  or  involuntary.  For  Lionel  looked  so  old,  so 
worn,  and  so  strange,  that  he  puzzled  good,  honest 
M.  G - completelpr. 

Lionel’s  father  died  at  last,  and  he  came  into 
such  barren  honors  as  were  left  to  that  battered  and 
worn-out  old  line.  He  clung  to  his  father,  and  his 
father  to  him,  to  the  very  last.  His  magnificent 
and  always  accumulating  Australian  property  put 
the  old  house  on  its  legs  again  for  a  time.  He 
never  married  nor  will  marry,  and  the  title  dies 
with  him.  Lord  Poole  will  die  with  the  deep  re- 
mts  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  his  friends,  but  he  will 
die  with  his  dread  secret  close  locked  in  his  heart, 
as  mute  as  a  fox. 
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The  English  public  are  now  fully  alive  to  the 
merits  of  a  stringed  quartette.  The  three  varieties 
of  the  same  instrument,  —  violin,  viola,  and  violon¬ 
cello  (all  possessing  common  properties  of  sound, 
but  each  with  its  own  peculiar  timbre,  or  individual 
quality),  embrace  an  almost  unlimited  compass  and 
an  equally  wide  sphere  of  musical  expression. 


No  wonder  that  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
Mendelssohn  have  cast  some  of  their  choicest  in¬ 
spirations  in  the  quartette  mould ;  still  less  wonder 
that  all  who  love,  or  who  are  learning  to  love,  good 
music  should  find  in  quartette  concerts  the  most  fit- 
ting  opportunities  for  that  quiet  analysis  and  subtle 
contemplation  so  congenial  to  the  cultivated  mu¬ 
sician.  But  how  seldom  he  is  critically  satisfied. 

Quartette-playing  is  full  of  difficulties.  We  have 
heard  four  good  players  play  as  badly  together  as 
they  played  well  ap^  You  may  have  four  good 
oars  in  a  boat  and  a  very  bad  pace  and  style  as  the 
result;  e.'g.  if  bow  sits  where  stroke  ought  to  sit,  and 
the  wrong  man  steers,  or  if  they  are  not  in  the  hab¬ 
it  of  puUi^  together.  In  rowing,  quartette-playing, 
and  everything  else,  the  worst  munder  ywi  can  pos¬ 
sibly  make  b  to  put  the  right  man  in  the  wrong 
place.  Some  of  the  best  quartette-playing  we  ever 
heard  was  that  executed  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago 
by  MM.  Sainton,  Hill,  Cooper,  and  Piatti,  —  not 
because  they  were  all  the  finest  players  (although 
of  course  Signor  Piatti  and  the  late  Mr.  Hill  were 
quite  incomparable),  —  but  because  they  had  “  pulled 
together  ”  for  years,  and  understood  perfectly  their 
relative  positions.  And  some  of  the  worst  quartettes 
ever  played  by  great  artbts  were  those  led  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  late  lamented  Ernst,  in  some  re-' 
spects,  perhaps,  the  greatest  violinist  of  the  age. 

The  present  cast  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
has  probably  never  been  equalled.  Joachim, — 
fiwile  princeps,  as  first  violin ;  Rie3,  —  masterly  and 
perfectly  unobtrusive,  as  second  violin ;  Blaorove 

—  too  coarse  for  first  violin  and  too  fine  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  —  has  found  hb  peculiar  sphere,  and  is  a  kind 
of  Hill  rediviotis  on  the  viola ;  and  lastly,  Piatti, 

—  the  only  violoncello  the  public  seem  likely  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  as  long  as  he  lives ;  a  violoncello  apparently 
without  rosin  or  catgut  or  wood.  Truly,  a  kind  of 
disembodied  violoncello.  If  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  affirms,  that  Turner  painted  the  “  souls  of  pic¬ 
tures,”  it  is  no  less  certain  that  Piatti  plays  on  the 
“  soul  ”  of  a  violoncello. 

On  Monday,  the  14th  of  January,  St.  James’s 
Hall  may  be  said  to  have  risen,  —  as  one  man  and 
woman,  —  as  Herr  Joachim  sat  down.  He  was  cer¬ 
tainly  never  in  finer  condition  and  never  played 
more  superbly.  These  are  indeed  the  golden  mo¬ 
ments  of  his  prime.  Not  much  over  thirty,  he  has 
reached  with  regular  and  gigantic  strides  the  noble 
promise  of  his  youth.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that 
he  stood  before  us  in  Exeter  Hall,  a  modest  unas¬ 
suming  lad  in  jacket  and  trousers,  holding  hb  violin 
well  up  with  the  grip  of  a  master,  his  head  with  its 
locks  of  pale-colored  hair  leaning  lovingly  upon  it 
with  a  look  of  quiet  and  utter  absorption  which 
would  have  been  almost  weinl  had  it  been  less  calm 
and  happy. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  the  incredulous  artists 
crowded  round  the  composed  and  thoughtful  boy 
who  came  forward  to  play  Bach’s  fugues  on_  four 
strings;  and  but  yesterday  that  the  enthusiastic 
Mendelssohn  clasped  him  in  his  arms  at  the  close  of 
his  marvellous  performance !  Precious  memories 
that  only  seem  so  fresh  because  they  have  become 
so  dear.  'The  beloved  master  has  been  in  his  grave 
for  twenty  years,  and  the  boy  violinbt  now  stands 
before  the  world  in  the  full  maturity  of  manly  vigor, 
covered  with  that  mantle  of  high  resolve  and  lofty 
purity  in  art  which  fell  from  the  master’s  shoulders. 

As  one  who  feels  that  a  precious  diamond  has 
been  committed  to  him  to  eut  and  polbh  with  innu¬ 
merable  facets,  so,  slowly  and  laboriously,  has  Herr 
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Joachim  cut  and  polished  his  genius  until  at  last  it 
glows  and  glitters  before  the  world  with  a  singular 
splendor.  Once  only  was"  the  process  interrupted. 
After  winning  the  highest  fame  as  a  young  player, 
he  appears  to  have  been  seized  with  the  desire  of 
creating  music  of  his  own.  What  evil  genius  is  it 
that  fills  a  man  with  a  longing  to  achieve  what  is 
denied  him  ?  And  who  has  not,  at  some  time  or 
other,  been  possessed  by  it  ?  “  Neque  semper  arcum 
tendit  Apollo  ”  became  for  a  time  the  motto  of  Herr 
Joachim,  and  we  believe  that  for  years  he  refused  to 
play  the  violin,  and  devoted  himself  to  musical  com¬ 
position. 

Happily  it  is  found  impossible  “  to  expel  nature 
with  a  fork,”  and  Herr  Joachim  was  at  last  induced 
to  abandon  the  seclusion  of  the  study  for  that  stage 
where  alone  he  is  destined  to  reign  supreme. 

Herr  Joachim  is  distinguished  from  other  eminent 
violinists  by  the  quantity,  as  well  as  by  the  quality,  of 
his  ^fts.  Ernst  may  have  had  that  strange,  roman¬ 
tic  fire  which  is  perhaps  never  found  to  the  same 
extent  in  a  perfectly  balanced  mind  ;  Paganini  may 
have  possess^  a  kind  of  madness  and,  we  must  say 
the  wonl,  trickery,  which  at  once  infected  and  be¬ 
wildered  his  audience ;  Sivori  may  possess  the  sweet¬ 
ness  long  drawn  out,  which  wraps  the  soul  in  languor 
and  delight ;  Wieniawski  may  liaunt  us  like  the  red 
light  of  •  Mephistopheles  in  Fatmt,  with  his  wild 
snatches  of  capricious  and  demon-like  music,  —  but 
no  one  possesses  so  many  qualities  combined,  and 
combined  in  such  harmony  and  right  balance,  as 
Herr  Joachim. 

His  intonation  strikes  as  it  were  the  key-note  of 
his  genius.  The  great  pianoforte-makers  tell  us 
that  there  is  but  one  true  quality  of  tone  for  voices 
and  all  instruments,  —  dependent  on  the  character 
of  certain  vibrations;  that  all  tone  satisfies  us,  in 
proportion  as  it  approaches  certain  ascertained 
forms  of  vibration,  which  may  be  made  actually 
visible  by  sand  strewn  upon  a  vibratory  surface,  — 
the  sand  arranging  itself  in  certain  waves,  according 
to  the  sound  vibrating.  Broadwood  and  Erard 
maintain  that  their  finest  instruments  approach  the 
true  tone;  they  say  that  Joachim,  Piatti,  and  some 
others,  possess  it.  Whether  the  scientific  theory  be 
true  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  great  play¬ 
ers  have  an  intonation  which,  whilst  it  may  escape 
descriptive  analysis,  places  a  deep  chasm  between 
them  and  ordinary  players. 

Let  any  one  go  to  8t.  James’s  Hall  and  listen  to 
Joachim,  and  then  to  Hies,  or  any  other  good  player, 
and  he  will  hear  the  difference.  It  is  a  kind  of  bit¬ 
ing  quality,  which  seizes  the  car  and  keeps  it,  —  the 
note  never  falls  still-bom  in  space.  It  is  neither  too 
woolly  nor  too  wirj- ;  but,  from  the  lowest  piano  to 
the  highest  forte,  it  travels  like  the  voice  of  a  charmed 
speaker,  and  subdues  the  heart. 

We  are  sensible  that  other  players  are  instinctive¬ 
ly  turning  at  this  quality,  and  we  do  not  say  so  much 
^at  they  never  find  it  as  that  Joachim  never  loses 
it.  The  consequence  is  that  we  listen  to  others 
sometimes,  but  to  him  always.  In  one  so  free  from 
all  artifice  it  seems  captious  —  it  may  be  presumptu¬ 
ous  —  to  hint  at  a  mannerism ;  but  Herr  Joachim’s 
practice  of  sliding  the  touch  where  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  impinge,  and  impinging  where  we 
should  expect  him  to  slide,  conveys  sometimes  to 
the  violinist  a  slight  sense  of  affectation.  But  even 
hero  we  pause  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be 
after  all  a  refinement  of  beauty. 

Herr  Joachim  is  not  only  great  in  his  manner  of 
doing,  but  great  in  his  selection  of  what  to  do.  It 


ma^  be  true  that  an  artist  is  to  be  judged  by  hit 
manner  of  performance,  and  that  we  have  no  ngh; 
to  detract  from  him  as  an  artist  on  the  score  of  on. 
worthy  subject-matter.  It  may  be  perfectly  true 
that  Swinburne  is  an  exquisite  artist,  and  en¬ 
titled  to  our  admiration  as  such,  although  be  will 
persist  in  “darkening  sanctities  with  song,”  and 
outraging  the  healthy  instincts  of  ordinary  human 
beings.  By  all  ineans  let  art  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits.  A  good  man,  as  such,  may  be  of  little  use  to 
art ;  yet  he  who  is  as  noble  in  what  he  selects  to  do 
as  he  is  true  in  the  manner  of  his  doing,  will  alwayi 
carry  the  suffrages  of  mankind  against  the  man  vho 
ignores  the  application  of  ethics  to  art. 

In  music,  as  in  every  other  art,  “  there  is  a  higher 
and  a  lower.”  It  is  the  glory  of  Herr  Joachim  that 
his  powers  have  always  been  devoted  to  that  school 
of  music  which  reflects  the  highest  and  widest  sym¬ 
pathies  of  our  nature.  In  the  great  classical  realm  of 
the  German  school  he  walks  as  a  prince  in  bis  own 
dominions.  He  will  turn  aside  for  no  man.  He 
speaks  familiarly  with  the  great  departed  ones,  and 
the  voice  of  the  dead  is  indeed  a  living  voice  to 
him.  When  he  stands  up  to  play  a  Beethoven  con¬ 
certo,  there  is  about  him  something  of  the  majestic 
dignity  of  the  great  “  Tonkiinstler  ”  himself.  As 
we  listen,  and  mark  the  royal  possession  he  taka  of 
the  subject  with  the  sceptre  of  his  bow,  we  say, 
'Thus  and  thus  might  Beethdven  have  played.  He 
balances  the  orchestra,  holds  it  in  check  with  his 
softest  piano,  and  stands,  amid  its  loudest  thunder, 
“  moulded  in  colossal  calm !  ” 

Simple  in  bis  grandeur,  and  grand  in  his  simplicity, 
Herr  Joachim  remains  for  us  the  highest  known 
type  of  the  executive  artist.  His  intent  car  catches 
every  syllable  cf  the  inspired  oracle,  —  his  heart 
appropriates  i  .o  truth,  and  he  comes  forward  to 
give  to  the  world,  with  a  prodigious  power  and 
minuteness,  “  the  opqn  secret  ”  that  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care. 


AT  THE  PLAY. 

nV  EDMCND  YATES. 

I  AVONDER  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  that 
story  80  often  told  to  us  in  youth,  that  boys,  when 
first  apprenticed  to  pastry-cooks,  are  permitted  to 
eat  as  many  cakes,  as  much  sweet-stuff,  as  they  like, 
it  being  found  that  the  illness  which  inevitably  fol¬ 
lows"  so  disgusts  them  that  all  their  predatory  pro¬ 
clivities  are  done  away  with  forever  after,  and  the 
fascinating  contents  of  the  shop  are  henceforward 
safe  in  their  hands  ?  I  fancy  there  must  be  some 
foundation  for  the  story;  at  all  events,  I  believe 
from  experience,  that,  were  it  tried,  it  would  prove 
succcssfm.  I  say  from  experience,  not  as  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  tarts,  but  analogous  experience  as  to  matters 
of  theatres.  In  my  youth  I  took  the  greatest  inte^ 
e.st  in  theatres  and  plays,  and  saw  both  in  London 
and  on  the  Continent  all  that  was  best  worth  seeing 
studied  dramatic  literature,  listened  with  the  great¬ 
est  delight  to  the  stories  told  of  by-gone  actors  of 
repute,  and  thought  I  could  never  have  too  much  of 
my  favorite  pursuit.  Then  it  happened  that  I  was 
appointed  to  be  dramatic  critic  of  a  great  daily  jou> 
nal,  and  for  six  years  scarcely  any  new  piece  was 
produced,  or  any  old  piece  was  revived,  at  any  of 
the  numerous  theatres  in  London,  but  I  was  present 
at  the  production  or  revival,  and  wrote  a  more  or 
less  long  description  of  it.  Now,  amongst  the  var 
rious  pursuits  in  which  I  have  engaged,  I  have 
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nerer  tried  stone-breaking ;  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
I  laborious,  and,  withal,  a  monotonous  occupation,  but 
I  should  imagine  it,  on  the  whole,  preferable,  as  an 
I  ewploymcnt,  to  dramatic  criticism.  In  the  first 
i  pbce,  snrthii^  done  as  a  duty  becomes  at  once  ob- 
;  j^onable.  If  you  talk  of  the  delights  of  travellii^ 
to  a  queen’s  messenger  who  has  just  come  from  St. 

’  Petenii>ui|^  at  express  speed,  ana  who  is  expecting 
a  sheepskni  bag  of  despatches  from  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice,  with  which  he  is  at  once  to  start  to  Miidrid,  be 
will  regard  you  as  a  lunatic,  and  tell  you,  with  the 
lotos-eaters,  that  “  there  is  no  joy  like  calm.”  The 
adjutant  of  the  depot,  whose  life  is  passed  in  grind- 
ing  silly  school  lads  and  idiotic  rustics  into  officers 
{  and  soldiers,  looks  with  the  wildest  surprise  at  the 
Vriunteers,  and  is  utterly  incapable  of  understand- 
UI2  bow  men  can  devote  their  leisure  to  that  “  infer- 
nri  drill,”  and  think  of  it  as  pastime. 

In  the  time  of  my  dramatic  criticism,  friends, 
vonng  as  I  myself  was  then,  would  express  their  i 
Mvy  of  my  position,  and  their  belief  in  its  “  joUi- 
ne*.”  They  little  knew  the  jollity  of  having,  how- 
erer  tired  or  seedy  you  might  be,  to  turn  out  from 
voor  comfortable  home,  and  go  down,  no  matter  in 
what  weather,  to  sit  for  hours  listening  to  Stumper’s 
tragedy,  or  Horsecollar’s  farces,  or  worse  than  all. 
Jinks’s  burlesques ;  they  little  knew  the  jollity,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  away,  a.s  did  the  rest  of  the  audience, 
to  their  suppers  and  their  cigars,  of  having  to 
tmdge  down  to  a  ghastly  little  room,  in  a  dreary  old 
newspaper  office,  and  there  with  the  choice  of 
burning  out  your  brains  under  blazing  gas,  or  wear¬ 
ing  out  your  eyesight  under  shaded  dips,  labor 
away  for  two  or  three  hours,  trying  to  twist  up  the 
broken  threads  of  the  drama’s  plot  into  an  intelli¬ 
gible  narrative,  and  to  deal  out  justice  among  the 
actors  and  actresses,  with  all  of  whom  you  have 
generally  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  who  are,  one 
and  all,  ready  to  ascribe  any  hint  that  they  might 
be  better,  to  deliberate  malice  ami  rank  hatred  on 
your  part  O,  the  pieces  that  I  have  seen,  the  old 
liiaglish  comedies,  the  young  French  comedies  with 
the  thinnest  veneer  of  adaptation  ;  the  light  vaude¬ 
villes,  with  the  rattling  light  comedian  in  the  shiny 
bat  and  with  the  little  waming-cane  ;  the  screaming 
farces,  with  the  full-flavored  low  comedian,  with  the 
baby,  and  the  china-closet,  and  the  flour-dredger ; 
the  melodrama,  with  the  irrepressible  French  lady, 
who  was  always  running  up  rocks  or  hunting  in  the 
prairie,  or  being  a  mysterious  stranger  or  a  spy, 
who  always  had  music  playeil  before  she  did  any¬ 
thing  particular,  who  always  died  hard  just  before 
the  curtain  fell,  and  who  never  talked  anything  In 
the  remotest  degree  resembling  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  !  0,  the  Shakespearian  revivals,  with  all 

the  manager’s  erudition  (and  a  good  deal  that 
wasn’t  his),  on  the  fly-le;if  of  the  play-bill;  and, 
0,  the  yarf-and-a-halfdong  notices  that  appeared 
in  the  new.spapers  the  next  morning,  wherein  the 
public  were  told  that  this  really  was  the  real  thing, 
and  that  if  Shakespeare  could  only  come  back  to 
earth  and  sec  it  he  would  be  surprised,  —  as,  in¬ 
deed,  he  probably  would!  O,  the  entertain¬ 
ments  !  the  Carpet  Bags  and  Sketch  Books,  the 
Olios  of  Oddities,  the  Gaberlunzie  Wallets,  un- 

Sickcd;  the  bottles  of  champagne  uncorked,  by 
n^e  Plastic ;  the  panoramas  of  Mississippis  and 
Khines,  and  Overland  Routes ;  the  thousands  of 
I  Christy’s  Minstrels  and  Ethiopian  Serenaders,  that 
I  looked  at,  and  listened  to,  and  wrote  about,  dur- 
j  <ng  those  six  years  1  When  I  think  of  it,  I  wonder 
that  I  am  not  now  pleasantly  gibbering  in  my 


psulded  room,  and  baying  at  the  moon  which  shines 
placidly  over  the  surrounding  Hatch. 

But  this  surfeit  of  theatricals  had  on  me  the  ef¬ 
fect  which  the  surfeit  of  tarts  is  said  to  have  on  the 
pastry-cook’s  boy  ;  and  when,  through  circumstances 
which  have  no  interest  to  any  one  but  myself,  I  gave 
up  my  appointment  as  dramatic  criric,  and  entered 
upon  another  fine  in  literature,  I  forswore  the  thea¬ 
tres  for  a  very  long  period.  Occasionally,  when 
any  jiiece  achieved  a  reallv  great  success  with  the 
public  and  with  the  press,  I  went  to  see  It,  but  as  a 
rule  I  was  a  total  abstainer  os  r^ards  matters  theat¬ 
rical  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  used  to  see  the  shop-win¬ 
dows  full  of  photographic  portraits  of  eminent  act¬ 
resses  of  whom  I  had  never  even  heard,  and  I  had 
to  listen  to  the  criticisms  on  plays,  the  names  of 
which  I  had  indeed  seen  on  the  walls,  but  as  to  the 
merits  of  which  I  was  totally  unfamiliar. 

Within  the  last  month,  however,  in  the  necessary 
Interval  between  two  spells  of  work,  wishing  to 
enjoy  a  thorough  holiday,  and,  moreover,  being 
anxious  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  practi¬ 
cal  portion  of  the  question  now  at  issue  between  the 
proprietors  of  the  theatres  and  the  music-halls,  I 
determined  to  “  go  the  rounds  ”  of  both  kinds  of 
establishment,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  relative 
merits  of  each,  and,  having  done  so,  I  now  propose 
to  set  before  the  readers  of  “  Temple  Bar  ”  the 
result  of  Aiy  experience,  premising  that  the  observa¬ 
tions  here  recorded  are  those  of  a  man  who,  from 
his  earliest  youth,  has  had  relations  with  the  stage 
and  its  professors,  and  who,  whatever  other  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  have  been  charged  against 
him,  has  never  sufiered  any  private  friendship  or 
any  public  vengeance  held  in  terrorem  over  him,  to 
prevent  him  from  writing  what  he  really  thought. 

And  the  first  feeling  consequent  on  a  visit  to  the 
principal  London  theatres  is,  that  pieces  are  pro- 
duceil  with  perfect  attention  to  detail,  and  with  far 
greater  care  in  allotting  the  minor  characters  to 
competent  persons,  than  they  were  ten,  or  even  five, 
years  ago.  This  first  struck  me  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
i  imagined  that  the  improvement  was  mainly  due 
to  Mr.  Fechtcr’s  foreign  training  and  active  super¬ 
vision  ;  but  1  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  found  it, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  at  all  the  theatres.  At 
the  Lyceum,  you  will  see  a  mediocre  piece  most  ad¬ 
mirably  acted.  Of  Mr.  Fechter  I  can  only  say  that, 
ill  his  fine,  he  Is  the  most  genuine  and  thorough  art¬ 
ist  on  our  stage.  In  the  piece  in  which  he  is  now 
playing  you  have  evidence  of  this ;  it  is  Impossible 
to  mistake  It,  —  impiossible  to  those  who  do  not  talk 
during  half  the  performance,  and  look  round  the 
house  during  the  other  half  of  it,  —  impossible  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  perceive  the  delicate  light 
and  shade,  the  nuances,  which  the  actor  Is  constant¬ 
ly  evolving.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  Mr.  Fechter’s 
real  artistic  powers  that  his  “  Rouge-et-Noir  ”  has 
been  such  a  success,  for  the  British  pubitc  likes  to 
measure  its  favorites  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  does  not 
like  them  to  overstep  in  any  way  the  pre*^ied 
inches.  It  has  decided,  accordingly,  that  Mr. 
ter  is  always  to  be  making  love,  —  is  to  be  fialfilfing 
the  functions  of  the  jeune  jsremkr,  whUbiittdMd  he 
does  better  than  any  one  man  this  gsmcntion  has 
ever  seen,  with,  perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Leigh  Murray.  (Mr.  Fechter,  to’  the  way,  has  an 
earnestness  and  passion  which  Mr.  Leigh  Murray 
never  had,  any  more  than  had  their  grand  predeces¬ 
sor,  Mr.  Charles  Kemble.)  Now,  in  the  “  Rouge-ct- 
Noir  ”  Mr.  Fechter  has  an  eminently  revolting  part, 
and  yet  so  thoroughly  artistic  are  his  conception 
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anil  execution  of  it,  that  he  fascinates  the  audience, 
and  makes  the  success  of  the  piece. 

I  would  not  take  any  one  who  had  heard  of,  and 
never  seen  Mr.  Fechter,  to  this  piece :  I  would  wait 
until  he  played  “  Ruy  Bias,”  than  which,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  more  perfect  piece  of  acting  ex¬ 
tant  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  on  our  stage  there  is 
any  man  now  living  who  could  play  the  character 
as  Mr.  Fechter  plays  it  (Except,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Webster,  who  has  to  blame  good-fortune 
and  natural  idleness  for  preventing  him  from  taking 
such  rank  in  the  histrionic  army  as  was  undoubted¬ 
ly  his  due.  If  Mr.  Webster  had  not  been  a  success¬ 
ful  manager,  he  would  have  made  a  very  great  mark 
in  his  profession.  As  it  is,  those  who  can  recollect 
him  as  the  Elder  Brother  in  “  Old  Heads  and  Young 
Hearts,”  and  the  younger  generation,  to  whom  his 

Sirformance  in  the  “  Boused  Lion  ”  and  the  “  Dead 
eart  ”  is  familiar,  will  know  what  meed  of  praise  to 
award  him.)  Mr.  Emery  is  a  sterling  actor,  who 
never  makes  a  mistake,  who  is  thoroughly  reliable, 
with  an  appreciation  of  picturesque  make-up,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  stage  requirements,  which  stand 
him  in  excellent  stead.  There  are  small  parts  in 
this  piece  which  are  noticeable,  from  the  admirably- 
telling  yet  all-enthusiastic  manner  in  which  they 
are  Uled.  Take,  for  instance,  Sarah  the  waiting- 
maid  of  Miss  Henrade,  the  old  steward  of  Mr.  More¬ 
land,  and  a  drunken  peasant,  in  the  first  ‘scene  of 
the  last  act,  by  an  anonymous  gentleman.  For  a 
bit  of  stage  management,  note,  too,  how,  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  first  act,  the  gamblers  form  an  ever- 
excited,  ever-varying  group,  without  in  the  least  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  business  of  the  play. 

It  seems  hard  that  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Sothem, 
who  may  be  regarded  par  excellence  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  English  gentlemen  of  modern  society, 
should  have  thrown  him  into  the  Haj’market  Thea¬ 
tre,  where,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  entire  company  resembling  anything 
one  sees  anywhere  else.  Everybody  loves  Mr. 
Buckstone,  and  when  we  see  him  in  an  upright 
fluffy  wig  and  nankeen  tights,  representing  a  York¬ 
shire  squire  or  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  anything  else, 
we  are  delighted,  because  we  know  we  shall  be 
amused,  and  we  are  too  fond  of  Mr.  Buckstone 
to  care  about  the  “  unities  ”  being  observed,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned.  But  we  draw  the  line  at  Mr. 
Buckstone,  and  we  do  not  like  to  see  Mr.  Sothem 
surrounded  by  the  bundle  of  sticks  (Mr.  Compton 
excepted)  who  now  surround  him.  Mr.  Sothem’s 
success  as  Dundreary  has  given  him  a  very  up-hill 
part  to  play.  The  Britbh  public,  again  measuring 
by  rule  of  thumb,  will  think  that  he  is  always  in¬ 
tending  to  be  funnpr,  and  some  two  or  three  wretches 
laugh  at  his  best  bits  of  pathos.  The  British  public 
does  not  know  what  Mr.  Sothem  can  do  yet.  To 
mind,  he  played  the  love  scene  in  that  dreariest 
of  all  overpraised  plays,  “The  Favorite  of  For¬ 
tune,”  admirably, — just  as  a  gentleman  would  com¬ 
port  hiaHelf  under  the  circumstances.  Some  people 
said  the  peribnaance  wanted  “  color,”  which  meant 
that  it  was  noCatagey,  —  the  best  compliment  they 
could  have  paid  it  You  see,  the  British  public  has 
not  had  a  Mntleman  before  it  for  a  very  long  time, 
since  Mr.  Leigh  Murray  retired,  for  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews,  admirable  artist  though  he  be,  is  as  much 
like  a  gentleman  of  modem  times  as  would  be  a  harle¬ 
quin,  aU  touch-and-go,  glitter,  spangles,  and  unreality. 
Mr.  Sothem’s  toucMtone  will  come  when  he  has  a 
part  to  suit  him,  —  the  part  of  a  modem  gentleman 
in  a  modem  comedy,  with  talk  such  as  people  talk 


in  real  life,  not  Mr.  Westland  Marston’s  spuriegt 
Jerroldisms,  and  with  such  action  as  is  both  poanble 
and  probable  now-a-days.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
come  triumphantly  through  it. 

In  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  amusing  notices 
ever  written,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Timet  ». 
corded  a  damnatory  verdict  against  the  “  Sister’s 
Penance,” — a  piece  which  has  been  the  maiiuUj 
of  the  Adelphi,  and  fitim  numerous  private  friendi 
I  had  heard  a  corroboration  of  his  opinion.  I  tu 
bound  to  say  that  I  was  thoroughly  interested  inn 
first  to  last,  and  that  from  keen  observation  of  the 
jieople  in  the  stalls  around  me,  I  could  say  the 
of  them.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  what  is  techoi- 
cally  termed  “  talkee-talkee  ”  in  the  play ;  many  of 
the  characters  deliver  themselves  of  moral  platitodts 
at  tremendous  length,  and  the  hero  is  an  objectioo. 
able,  bloodless,  pragmatical  prig.  The  audience  ue 
disposed  to  ascribe  this  fault  to  the  actor  rather  than 
to  the  author,  whereas  Mr.  Vezin  plays  the  part  re¬ 
markably  naturally,  and  is  only  disagreeable  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  instmetions.  But  one  cannot  be  into^ 
ested  in  him  or  in  his  dove  (MLss  Hughes),  charm¬ 
ing  actress  generally,  but  not  quite  suited  for  this 
character.  The  whole  weight  of  the  play  lies  on 
the  sloping  shoulders  of  Miss  Terry,  and  is  borne  by 
her  in  triumph.  I  have  watched  that  young  lady, 
since,  suspended  by  a  pair  of  strong  wires,  shebowed 
her  farewell  to  the  audience,  as  Ariel,  in  one  of  the 
loveliest  scenes  which  the  taste  of  Mrs.  Charlee 
Kean,  and  the  talent  of  her  scene-painters,  ever  pat 
on  to  the  stage  of  the  Princess’s,  and  with  a  due  ap¬ 
preciation  of  ner  artistic  worth.  I  have  quaked  lest 
the  enormous  amount  of  butter  which  has  been 
ladled  out  upon  her  indiscriminately,  should  have 
rendered  her  careless  and  insolent  I  am  bound  to 
confess,  that  it  has  had  no  such  result  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  Miss  Terry’s  act¬ 
ing  in  this  piece.  From  first  to  last,  it  is  close  upon 
perfection.  One  bit,  where,  rqclining  in  her  chair,  j| 
and  playing  with  her  fan,  she  hears  the  confession 
of  love  from  the  Indian  Ahmedoolah,  is  perfect 
Playgoers  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  will  know 
what  I  mean,  and  will  acquit  me  of  family  vanity, 
when  I  say  that  in  this  particular  portion  of  the 
play.  Miss  Terry’s  acting  reminded  me  of  Mn. 
Yates  in  her  best  days.  This  piece  aiTords  another 
example  of  the  vast  improvement  in  the  acting  of 
the  minor  characters.  'There  is  a  colonel  of  an  in¬ 
fantry  regiment,  played  to  fhe  life  by  Mr.  Stephen¬ 
son  ;  and  an  army  doctor,  who,  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Ashley,  becomes  from  a  third-rate  walking  gentle¬ 
man  a  power  and  an  interest  whenever  he  appears. 
As  for  Ahmedoolah,  I  doubt  the  play wright’s,  not 
the  actor’s,  treatment  of  him.  So  far  as  Mr.  Billing- 
ton  is  concerned,  he  is  deserving  of  all  praise. 

This  piece  is  followed  by  a  burlesque,  called 
“  Mountain  Dhu,”  written  by  Mr.  Halliday,  which 
seems  to  be  much  more  really  funny  and  much  less 
ofiensive  than  most  modem  productions  of  the  same 
class.  I  suppose  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
one’s  having  become  rococo  and  antediluvian  in 
taste;  but  I  must  honestly  confess  that  the  ba^ 
lesques  of  the  present  day  are  to  me  insupportably 
dreary  and  soul-depressing : 

“ - Ah,  woe  ii  me. 

Seeing  what  I  have  leen !  aee  what  1  see !  ” 

Remembering  the  polished  elegsmee  of  Plsmchd,  the 
bright,  glowing,  piercing  wit  of  A’Beckett,  Albert 
Smith,  Robert  Brough,  and  Charles  Kenney,  I  M 
filled  with  wonder  and  amazement  when  I  notice 
audiences  convulsed  at  the  preposterous  word-twist- 
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'  _ AT  THE  PLAY. 

I  ingSt  **'P&®*'  paro<l'®*7  ni<wer  break-down  dances  clement, 
i  of  recent  days.  There  is,  evidently,  an  insatiable  de-  Frank  M 
nund  for  this  class  of  dramatic  literature,  and  hence  than  the  i 
the  supply ;  but  what  astonishes  me  is,  that  men  Uke  of  seeing 
Mesrs.  Byron  and  Bumand,  who  have  won  their  and  her  ] 
I  ipors  in  other  fields,  can  so  far  pander  to  the  public  “  Lady  Ai 
I  tagte  as  to  write  these  burlesques.  Mr.  Byron  is  sion  on  m 
not  merely  the  author  of  a  clever  novel,  but  he  has  but  who, 
gfaown  himself  in  his  play  of  “  £  100,000,”  thorough-  overweigh 
ly  cognizant  of  and  capable  of  meeting  dramatic  re-  scamp,  w 
qoiiements.  Mr.  Burnand  in  his  contributions  to  walk,  and 
iKtncA  proves  himself  the  possessor  of  an  ex({uisitc  Mr.  Bouci 
rein  of  genuine  humor ;  but  surely  the  burlesques  at  the  ne 
contributed  by  these  gentlemen  to  the  London  terly  inde 
itage  this  winter  are  very  dull.  ing.  It  ii 

b  one  instance  (“Black-eyed  Susan,”  at  the  ested  and 
Boyalty)  Mr.  Bumand  is  aided  by  the  excellent  there  is  n( 
acting  of  Mr.  Dewar,  —  acting  beyond  all  praise ;  stage  thai 
bat  in  all  the  others  that  I  have  seen,  the  acting  is  Miss  Cha 
on  a  par  with  the  writing.  The  burlesques  of  erally  anj 
former  days  owed  half  their  success  to  the  racy  and  quite 
manner  in  which  they  were  interpreted.  Who  that  good  in  it 
ever  saw  them  will  forget  Mrs.  Keeley,  Miss  P.  Last  of  all 
Horton,  Mr.  Keeley,  and  Mr.  James  Bland  ?  but  .saw  a  bit 
now,  the  male  actors  are,  for  the  most  part,  content  is  half  act 
'  to  be  buffoons ;  while  the  actresses  are  highly  paint-  the  passio: 
ed,  simpering  dolls,  who  think  much  more  of  the  marvellou 
legs  they  have  to  show  than  the  language  they  have  There  i 
to  speak,  and  who  seem  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  End  thcal 
the  method  of  delivering  a  pun,  or  the  manner  of  ceum  for  1 
making  a  point.  Of  course,  there  are  honorable  ration,  bel 
i  exceptions.  No  line  ever  falls  flat  from  the  lips  of  never  seei 
'  Mrs.  Mellon;  and  Miss  Furtado  in  appearance, in  excellent 
!  mien,  in  modesty,  and  in  merit,  shines  far  beyond  of  them  a 
'  any  of  her  coevals.  Mr.  Toole,  who  in  general,  tophelian, 
j  though  a  most  excellent  artist,  full  of  observation  Wieland, 

;  and  appreciation,  is  not  a  funny  actor,  is  preposter-  One  man 
I  onsly  humorous  in  “  Mountain  Dhu,”  and  plays  with  the  Adelf 
:  a  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  which  never  fails  demon  w 
i  to  tell  i^n  the  audience.  Katskill  IK 

'  Mr.  ^bertson  is  a  gentleman  who  has  won  his  is  seldom 
I  fome  as  a  dramatic  author  since  my  days  of  theatre-  And  tl 
haunting.  I  did  n’t  sec  his  comedy  of  “  Society,”  thought  1 
though  of  course  I  heard  a  great  deal  in  its  praise.  These  are 
I  did  see  his  comedy  of  “  Ours,”  and  thought  that,  my  <lay. 
as  a  whole,  it  was  very  excellent.  People  had  said  for  suppei 
!  so  much  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue,  that  I  was  three  wel 
agreeably  surprised  iit  finding  it  eminently  natural,  lars,  in  M 
'  and  such  as  would  probably  have  been  used  under  what  is  m 
i  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  instead  of  bristling  not  the  g 
with  quaint  conceits  and  crackling  antitheses,  which  guests,  bu 
are  very  clever  and  wholly  impossible  in  real  life,  and  the  o 
One  can  scarcely  imagine  anything  prettier  and  At  the  otl 
I  more  thoroughly  natural  than  the  scene  in  the  park,  all  it  was 
I  where  the  lover  shields  the  young  lady  from  the  rain,  songs  of  t 
I  and  the  old  people  haggle  and  fight  in  the  distance,  stated,  M; 
The  piece  is  admirably  acted.  I  scarcely  dare  trust  degrading 
myself  to  speak  of  Mr.  Hare,  for  fear  1  should  be  double  enl 
betrayed  into  superlatives  of  laudation  of  tlyit  ex-  by  the  in 
quisite  artist ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  invidious  to  make  a  formed, 
selection  of  the  .actors  in  this  piece ;  yet  I  would  Mr.  Gr 
draw  attention  to  the  thoroughly  gentlem.anly  bear-  class ;  he 
ing  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  to  the  genuine  acting  of  the  music 
Mr.  Clarke,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  will  women  ai 
not  discard  th.at  horrible  monotone,  which  is  so  per-room 
painfully  suggestive  of  a  forlorn  Jew  with  a  cold.  obscurely 
Recently  noticing  the  revival  of  “  London  As-  —  are  oc( 
surance,”  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Timex  ex-  a  lofty  ga 
pressed  regret  that  Mr.  Boucicault  had  neglected  House  of 
comedy-writing  for  the  cultiv.ation  of  drame.  This  be  blaraec 
regret  will  be  shared  by  those  who  have  seen  are  now  | 
“  Hunted  Down  ”  at  St.  James’s,  where  the  comerly  and,  as  a 


clement,  as  represented  most  admirably  by  Mrs. 
Frank  Matthews,  is  far  more  real  and  far  better 
than  the  melo-dramatic.  1  had  not  the  advantage 
of  seeing  Miss  Herbert  in  this  jaece :  she  was  ill, 
and  her  part  was  taken  by  a  young  lady  who,  in 
“  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  h^  made  a  great  impres¬ 
sion  on  me  by  her  performance  of  a  waiting-maid, 
but  who,  in  the  present  instance,  was  manifestly 
overweighted.  The  acting  of  Mr.  Irving,  as  a  rakish 
scamp,  was  easy  and  pleasant,  and  his  make-up, 
walk,  and  manner  were  characteristic.  Another  of 
Mr.  Boucieault’s  recent  successes  is  “  Flying  Scud,” 
at  the  new  Holborn  Theatre, — a  piece  which,  ut¬ 
terly  indefensible  for  a  score  of  blots,  is  very  amus¬ 
ing.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  and  highly  excited  in  the  Derby  scene,  and 
there  is  no  more  genuine  bit  of  acting  now  on  the 
stage  than  that  of  Mr.  Belmore  as  the  old  jockey. 
Miss  Charlotte  Saunders,  whose  epicenism  is  gen¬ 
erally  anything  but  pleasant,  is  herein  very  tunny 
and  quite  inoffensive,  and  Mr.  Yollaire’s  Jew  is  as 
good  in  its  way  as  was  Mr.  Vincent’s  Melter  Moss. 
Last  of  all,  I  penetrated  to  the  Grecian,  and  there 
.saw  a  bit  of  diablerie  by  Mr.  George  Conquest,  who 
is  half  actor,  half  acrobat,  who  wonderfully  blends 
the  passionate,  grotesque  power  of  Robson  with  the 
marvellous  agihty-with-a-soul-in-it  of  Wieland. 

There  is  nothing  like  Mr.  Conquest  at  any  West 
End 'theatre ;  he  would  fill  the  Adelphi  or  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  for  four  months  at  a  stretch ;  the  present  gener- 
ratlon,  before  whose  rearing  Wieland  was  dead,  have 
never  seen  anything  in  his  line,  for  the  Paynes,  most 
excellent  pantomimists  though  they  be,  have  none 
of  them  any  of  that  quaint,  weird  power,  —  Mephis- 
tophclian,  Quasimodo-like,  —  which  distinguished 
Wieland,  and  which  appertains  to  Mr.  Conquest. 
One  man  has  a  touch  of  it,  —  Mr.  C.  J.  Smith,  at 
the  Adelphi,  —  and  displayed  it  in  his  acting  as  the 
demon  who  first  seduced  Rip  Van  Winkle  up  the 
Katskill  Mountains  ;  but  be  is  an  old  man  now,  and 
is  seldom  called  on  to  exercise  his  peculiar /brtc. 

And  thas,  having  visited  most  of  the  theatres,  I 
thought  I  would  sec  some  of  the  best  music-halls. 
These  are  institutions  which  have  sprung  up  since 
my  <lay.  When  first,  as  a  very  raw  boy,  I  sought 
for  supper  and  singing  after  the  theatres,  there  were 
three  well-known  establishments,  —  the  Cider  Cel¬ 
lars,  in  Maiden  Lane  ;  the  Coal  Hole,  next  door  to 
what  is  now  Simpson’s,  In  the  Strand ;  and  Evans’s, 
not  the  great  hall  which  now  receives  Mr.  Green’s 
guests,  but  a  small,  queer-shaped,  low-roofed  room, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  three  which  boasted  a  piano.  ’ 
At  the  others  the  singing  was  unaccompanied,  —  at 
all  it  w.as  blurred  by  the  introduction  of  quasi-comic 
songs  of  the  grossest  indecency.  As  has  been  often 
stated,  Mr.  Green  was  the  first  to  do  away  with  this 
degrading  practice,  to  eliminate  anything  like  a 
double  entendre,  and  to  improve  the  style  of  music, 
by  the  introduction  of  part-singing  excellently  per¬ 
formed. 

Mr.  Green  is  also  the  great  Conservative  of  his 
class;  he  has  resolutely  opposed  any  extension  of 
the  music-hall  practice,  so  far  as  the  admission  of 
women  amongst  the  audience  is  concerned ;  his  sup¬ 
per-room  is  still  for  “  gentlemen  only  ” ;  and  if,  as  is 
obscurely  hinted/ ladies  —  and  very  great  ladies  too 
—  are  occasionally  stowed  away  behind  the  grUle  of 
a  lofty  gallery,  —  well,  the  same  thing  is  done  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Green  is  no  more  to 
be  blamed  than  the  Sjieaker.  But  the  music-halls 
are  now  great  features  in  the  public  amusements, 
and,  as  a  battle  royal  has  long  been  raging  between 
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them  and  the  theatres,  —  the  former  begmng  that 
restrictions  may  be  taken  off,  tho  latter  ueclaring 
that  the  foi-mer  are  already  too  much  unlettered,  — 
I  wished  to  go  to  two  or  three  of  them,  and  note  the 
class  of  entertainment  provided. 

I  went  first  to  the  Alhambra,  and  paid  two  shillings 
for  a  stall.  The  building  is  very  large,  holding,  it 
is  said,  three  thousand  people.  It  was  quite  fuU  at 
a  quarter  past  nine  o’clock,  and  there  was  then  no 
stall  to  be  had  for  my  money ;  and  it  was  with  very, 
great  difficulty  that  I  could  push  my  way  round  the 
outside  ring,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  promenade 
of  the  house.  A  large  stage,  —  fitted  with  a  regular 
proscenium,  curtains,  foot  and  side  lights,  and  all 
other  accessories,  and  with  an  orchestra  filled  with 
musicians,  who  played  admirably  in  front  of  it,  was, 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  occupieil  by  a  ballet.  The 
danseuses  were  apparently  very  handsome  women  ; 
they  danced,  nnirched,  posed,  and  drilled  with  ex¬ 
cellent  precision ;  and  the  result  to  me,  personally, 
was  as  depressing  and  soul-harrowing  as  ballets  usu¬ 
ally  are.  I  am  bound  to  say,  the  audience  seemed 
to  like  it.  Out  from  the  smoke  of  some  two  thou¬ 
sand  pipes  and  cigars,  the  applause  came  booming. 
There  was  no  drunkenness,  no  riot,  no  disturbance 
of  any  kind.  I  looked  around  for  the  working 
classes  and  their  wives,  who,  I  had  been  told,  were 
so  much  improved  by  the  establishment  of  music 
halls.  On  my  honor,  I  did  not  see  one  of  either 
class.  The  people  surrounding  me  were  just  such 
as  you  sec  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  in  the  casinos, 
round  the  dancing  platform  of  Cremome.  Clerks, 
assistants  in  shops,  youths  of  from  fifteen  beginning 
“  life,”  and  nearly  all  wearing  a  low-crowned  hat 
with  tumed-up  brim,  called,  I  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand,  the  “  Champagne  Charlie,”  and  —  there ’s  no 
use  in  employing  an  euphemism  —  prostitutes.  Quite 
inoffensive,  pemctly  quiet,  so  far  as  I  noticed,  never 
speaking  unless  spoken  to,  but  still  bearing  the  badge 
.of  their  calling  unmistakably  in  their  dress  and  their 
faces.  I  remained  in  the  Alhambra  more  than  half 
an  hour. 

The  business  at  the  bars  was  tremendous,  —  the 
smoking  on  ail  sides  was  incessant,  —  the  crowd, 
ebbing  and  flowing,  never  relaxed,  —  but  I  did  not 
hear  one  bad  word,  or  see  an  unpleasant  sight ;  or¬ 
der  reigned  everywhere,  and  the  performance  of  the 
ballet,  and  of  a  concerted  piece  afterwards,  where 
the  singers,  in  the  very  purest  of  evening  dress, 
stood  grouped  in  a  semicircle  on  the  stage,  gave  the 
greatest  delight.  As  for  myself,  I  confess  lam  ter¬ 
ribly  bored  by  the  ballet ;  and  music,  however  good, 
has  no  interest  for  me  compared  with  a  well-acted 
pl%y ;  nor,  I  believe,  has  it  tor  nine  tenths  of  onli- 
nary  people ;  and,  believing  this,  I  wondered  what 
had  drawn  together  this  enormous  crowd,  which 
congregates  here,  I  am  told,  every  night  They 
come,  1  think  (I  have  no  statistics,  but  it  struck  me 
that  the  proportion  of  visitors  was  three  fourths  male 
to  one  fourth  female),  because  they  want  a  place  into 
which,  at  a  cheap  admission-rate,  they  can  lounge 
at  any  hour,  and  be  certain  of  finding  a  bright, 
cheery  taUe,  plenty  of  company,  and  entertainment 
excellent  of  its  kind.  Most  of  them  have  had  a 
hard  day’s  grind,  from  which  they  are  not  released 
until  perhaps  eight  o’clock ;  it  is  too  late  to  see  the 
beginning  of  any  good  play,  so  that  the  interest  of  it 
wpuld  be  lost,  and  moreover,  they  do  not  care  to  be 
rdegated  to  such  miserable  holes  as  are  the  back 
setoements  of  the  pit  or  the  upper  boxes  in  most  of 
our  London  theatres ;  many  of  them  want  refresh¬ 
ment,  most  of  them  want  to  smoke,  and  they  can  get 


the  first,  and  do  the  latter,  and  be  amused  at  the 
same  time,  in  no  other  place  than  a  music-hall. 

Suppose  the  Alhambra  obtained  a  regular  theat¬ 
rical  license.  I  do  not  believe  that,  if  its  manager 
departed  from  his  present  programme,  and^ve  ' 
regular  dramas  in  its  stead,  he  would  succeed  any-  j 
thing  like  so  well  as  he  docs  at  present.  He  might,  ^ 
perhaps,  fill  his  stalls  as  he  does  now  (he  could  not 
fill  them  more),  but  the  large  seething  mass  of  peo.  j 
pie  now  occupying  the  outer  ring  would  not  be 
content  to  drop  in  to  see  the  fragment  of  a  pertbrm- 
ance.  Those  who  had  taken  up  a  position  would  i 
not  stand  the  movement  of  the  perpetually  prome-  ! 
nading  crowd,  and  all  the  advantages  would  be  at  ' 
an  end.  1  am  for  free-trade  and  open  competition 
in  all  things,  heaven  knows,  and  have  not  the  remot¬ 
est  objection  to  see  the  present  restrictions  re-  : 
moved ;  but  if  they  are,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
the  music-halls  would  not  gain  another  class  of  au¬ 
dience,  while  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  they 
would  continue  to  secure  their  present  patrons. 

From  the  Alhambra  I  went  to  the  Oxford,  a  ' 
handsome  building  in  Oxford  Street,  managed  by 
Mr.  Morton,  one  of  the  dii  majores  of  music-hall 
proprietors.  There  I  saw  the  Brothers  Hanlon, 
who  are  American  acrobats,  and  unquestionably  the 
boldest  and  neatest  gymnasts  whoso  performances 
I  have  ever  witnessed.  After  these  came  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Fraser,  whom  I  can  but  define  as  a  kind  of 
John  Parry  for  the  humbler  classes,  who  sang  a 
song  descriptive  of  the  various  kinds  of  music  in 
vogue,  and  gave  imitations  of  Italian  tenors,  English 
tenors,  and  drawing-room  tenors,  which  were  any¬ 
thing  but  bad.  The  last  especially,  representing  a 
swell,  who,  with  ejreglaas  in  eye,  long  whiskers,  and 
haw-haw  pronunciation,  chirped  through  a  drawing¬ 
room  ballad,  was  really  a  gcKxl  and  humorous  per¬ 
formance.  Encored,  Mr.  Fraser  went  through  a 
lyrical  version  of  “  The  Boy  at  Mugby,”  which, 
though  closely  rendered  by  the  singer,  was  princi¬ 
pally  remarkable  lor  the  clever  way  in  which  the 
author  had  condensed  the  best  bits  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
description  into  sulliciently  flowing  verse.  The  au¬ 
dience,  who  were  quite  a  different  class  from  the 
Alhambra  audience,  and  amongst  whom,  in  the 
back  seats,  I  saw  many  working-men  and  their  ' 
wives,  were  thoroughly  pleased  and  highly  enthusi¬ 
astic. 

I  had  hoped  to  hear  one  of  those  comic  singers  of 
whom  I  had  hcanl  so  much,  —  the  “jolly ”  Nash,  the 
“greait”  Vance,  or  the  equally  “great”  Arthur 
Lloyd,  and  at  Weston’s,  a  music  hml  in  Holborn, 
my  hopes  were  realized.  I  will  not  name  the  artist, 

—  I  will  only  say  that  I  arrived  at  the  hall  just  as 
one  of  this  celebrated  trio  walked  on  to  the  stage. 

He  was  a  man  with  a  dull  square  face,  an  inexpres¬ 
sive  eye,  and  any  expression  which  might  have  been 
in  his  mouth  was  hidden  by  a  thick  black  mustache. 

He  had  on  a  white  apron  and  white  sleeves,  and  he 
sang,  to  a  dolorous  air,  a  song  which  represented 
him  as  a  dealer  in  ham  and  beef,  and  the  lover  of  a 
servant-girl.  She  harl  once  lived  opposite  to  him,  < 
but  had  now  gone  to  Seringapatam.  The  burden  | 
ran  thus :  —  ! 

“  0, 1  really  did  love  Sarah, 

I  thought  that  uone  waa  fairer  (?)  ; 

But  now  she  ’«  gone  away  from  me, 
bhe  ’■  gone  to  8eringapatam-a-tam, 

She  gone  to  ^ringapatam  !  ” 

This  ghastly  nonsense  was  sung  in  a  hard,  dry  voice,  i 
without  the  slightest  humorous  infle.xion,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  to  invest  it  with  any  histrionic  ac¬ 
tion,  without  a  twinkle  in  the  eye,  a  sign  of  an  ap-  j 
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preciation  even  of  its  wretched  meaning.  The 
audience  applauded,  not  much,  but  slightly,  at  its 
conclusion,  and  the  chainnan  announced  that  the 
“  great  ”  creature  would  appear  agmn.  He  appeared, 
this  time  wearing  on  one  hand  an  enormous  white 
Berlin  gauntlet,  with  which,  for  some  two  or  three 
minutes,  he  played,  pretending  to  lit  it  on  to  his  fin¬ 
gers  ;  then  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  he  produced 
a  very  small  square  of  linen,  which  he  made  do 
duty  as  a  mouchoir,  .and  then  he  commenced  a  med¬ 
ley  of  words,  selected  from  other  popular  son^ 
(save  the  mark  !),  but  all  fitted  to  one  tune.  This 
was  more  miser.ible  than  the  other  song,  but  at  its 
cdnclusion  the  audience  applauded  slightly  again, 
and  the  chairman  renewed  his  announcement.  On 
the  third  occasion  the  “great”  creature  appeared 
in  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  with  a  soft  black  wide-awake 
hat.  He  was  supposed  to  represent  a  beggar ;  but 
his  personation  was  so  bad  that  he  was  nut  in  the 
least  like  one  in  appearance,  in  voice,  or  manner. 
The  burden  of  his  song  was  pleasantly  personal,  to 
the  ellect  that  “  the  Mar([uis  of  Townsnend  won’t 
let  us  alone.”  It  was  so  bad  that  the  applause  of 
the  audience  was  slighter  than  ever ;  nevertheless, 
Uie  chairman  made  his  customary  announcement. 
Then,  in  despair,  I  fled. 

At  Weston’s,  the  audience  was  again  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  charactw’,  consisting,  apparently,  of  small  trades¬ 
men  and  their  wives,  and  in  many  cases  their  fami¬ 
lies.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  perfect  order  was  preserved, 
and  I  noticed  that  a  much  larger  majority  of  the  au¬ 
dience  were  engaged  at  supper.  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  the  fact  of  being  able  to  eat,  drink,  and 
smoke  constitutes  the  great  attraction  for  the  music- 
hall  audiences,  and  that  no  doing  away  with  the 
present  restrictions  will  either  sensibly  increase  or 
sensibly  diminish  the  number  of  their  adherents. 

RELIGION  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  EDWAUD  DICEY. 

Of  the  books  published  this  season  there  will  be 
none,  I  think,  more  widely  read  than  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon’s  “  New  America.”  And,  before  I  enter  on 
the  subject-matter  of  this  article,  let  me  here  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Dixon  on  a  succe.ss  which  is  not  only 
unquestionable,  but  well  deserved.  He  has  accom¬ 
plished  a  task  which  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 
lie  has  written  a  book  about  America,  having  the 
unusual  merit  of  being  at  once  amusing  and  instruc¬ 
tive,  true  as  well  as  new'.  We  have  had  enough, 
and  to  snare,  of  comic  views  of  transatlantic  life ; 
we  have  bad  a  certain  number,  though  not  too  many, 
of  grave  and  thoughtful  works  about  the  New  World ; 
but  the  former  have  been  too  light,  and  the  other 
have  been  too  dull.  With  every  respect  for  the 
ability  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  Mr,  Dickens,  or  Mr,  Sal*, 
and  their  imitators,  I  may  fairly  say  that  the  English 
public  would  know  considerably  more  about  Amer¬ 
ica  if  their  books  had  never  been  written.  The  I’eal 
truth  is,  that  America  is  the  most  trying  subject  in 
the  world  for  a  professional  liltdrateur  to  write  about, 
specially  if  he  happens  to  be  in  the  comic  line  of 
literary  businciis.  Paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may 
appear  to  the  ordinary  English  reader,  there  is  very 
little  opportunity  for  light  writing  about  America. 
Some  few  years  .ago,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
about  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  a  book-making  errand, 
came  to  talk  to  me  before  his  departure  concerning 
his  plans.  Like  all  persons  who  have  never  visited 
the  States,  he  w.os  convinced  be  should  find  no  lack 
of  matter  to  describe,  and  remarked  to  me  that  he 


meant  to  do  what  never  had  been  done  before,  —  to 
describe  the  common  life  of  Americans.  “  For  in¬ 
stance,”  he  said,  “  I  shall  give  an  exact  description 
of  a  New  England  dinner-partv.”  My  answer  was, 
that  the  idea  was  excellent  if  he  had  been  writing 
for  Frenchmen,  but  that,  as  an  American  dinner¬ 
party  was  the  exact  fac-rimile  of  an  English  one,  a 
description  of  it  would  possess  no  special  interest  for 
English  readers. 

My  friend,  I  need  hardly  say,  left  me  convinced 
that  my  powers  of  observation  were  extremely  lim¬ 
ited  ;  but,  before  he  had  been  a  week  in  America, 
ho  discovered  that  the  old  country  and  the  new 
were  very  much  alike, — too  much  alike,  indeed,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  descriptive  writer.  In  truth,  all 
the  elaborate  and  ingenious  theories  which  were 
propounded  during  the  late  war  for  the  edification 
of  our  newspaper  readers  were  based  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  Americans  were  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Englishmen ;  and  the  reason  why  all 
these  theories  proved  so  lamentably  and  ludicrously 
wrong,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  assumption  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  radically  false.  If  critics  could  once  make 
up  their  minds  to  recognize  the  simple  truth  that 
A&icricans  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  English¬ 
men  placed  under  conditions  of  climate,  government, 
and  institutions  other  than  our  own,  the  American 
question,  so  to  sjieak,  would  present  singularly  little 
difliculty  of  solution.  There  is  Infinitely  less  differ¬ 
ence  between  Chicago  and  Southampton  than  there 
is  between  Dover  and  Calais,  though  the  former  are 
separated  by  twice  as  many  hundred  miles  as  there 
are  single  miles  between  the  latter.  If  you  want  to 
understand  America,  you  must  try  and  picture  to 
yourself  how  the  ordinary  Englisdimen  you  know 
would  act  under  circumstances  analogous  to  those  ex¬ 
isting  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  It  is  highly  to  Mr. 
Dixon’s  credit  that  he  has  appreciated  this  simple 
truth,  and  acted  on  it. 

There  is  something  absolutely  ludicrous,  if  it  were 
not  a  matter  of  grave  import,  in  the  conventional 
comic  way  of  regarding  all  American  subjects 
adopted  by  our  literary  men.  Mr.  Dickens,  for 
instance,  has  travelled  in  America,  and  has  seen 
much  of  Americans  in  Europe.  Yet  only  the  other 
day,  in  “  Mugby  Junction,”  he  describes  a  Yankee 
traveller  as  addressing  a  lady  at  the  Mugby  refresh¬ 
ment  counter  in  these  terms :  — 

“  I  tell  Yew  what ’t  is,  rna'amt.  I  la’af.  Theer ! 
I  la’af.  I  Dew.  I  oughter  ha’  seen  most  things,  for  I 
hail  from  the  Onliuiited  sidS  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  I  halve  travelled  right  slick  over  the  Limited, 
head  on  through  Jee-rusalemm  atid  the  East,  and 
likeways  France  and  Italy,  Europe  Old  World,  and 
am  now  upon  the  track  to  the  Chief  European  Vil¬ 
lage;  but  such  an  Institution  as  Yew,  and  Yewer 
young  ladies,  and  Yewer  fixiti’s  solid  and  liquid, 
afore  the  glorious  Tamal  I  never  did  see  yet !  And 
if  I  hain’t  found  the  eighth  wonder  of  monarchical 
Creation,  in  finding  Yew,  and  Yewer  young  ladies, 
and  Yewer  fixin’s  solid  and  liquid,  all  as  aforesaid, 
established  in  a  country  wbertt  the  people  air  not 
absolute  Ixionaticks,  I  am  Extra  Double  Darned 
with  a  Nip  and  Frizzle  to  the  innermostest  grit! 
Wheerfur  —  Theer!  —  I  la’af!  I  Dew,  ma’arm,  I 
la’af!  ” 

Mr.  Dickens  must  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you 
might  travel  through  the  United  States  for  ypars, 
and  never  hear  such  a  speech  uttered  out  of  a  luna¬ 
tic  asylum.  A  duller  or  less  humorous  body  of  men 
than  American  railway  travellers  it  was  never  my 
misfortune  to  meet ;  and  y-et  the  public,  who  read 
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Ids  works  and  know  nothing  of  America,  beliere 
that  this  Yankee,  making  a  tittle  allowance  for 
comic  license,  is  a  fair  tjpe  in  language  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  How  can  we  wonder  Americans  do  not 
lore  ns,  when,  as  Hawthorne  said,  with  too  mnch 
tmth,  “  Not  an  Englisbmmi  of  them  all  ever  spared 
America  for  conrteey’t  sake  or  kindness.”  Happily 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  had  the  good  sense  and 
good  taste  to  write  about  Americans  as  we  do  about 
other  nations,  fturly  and  respectfully.  Possibly  if 
he  had  written  an  ill-natured  work  he  might  hare 
had  more  readers,  but  he  would  not  have  contrib¬ 
uted,  as  he  has  done,  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  our  Transatlantic  kinsmen. 

8o  people  who  want  delineations  of  the  typical 
Yankee  we  meet  with  anywhere  except  in  America 
had  better  eschew  the  “  New  America.”  Mr.  Dixon 
has  had  the  shrewdness  to  see  that  the  subject  of  ex¬ 
pectoration  was,  to  use  an  Americanism,  “  played 
nut”;  and  that  there  was  not  much  more  fun  to  be 
got  out  of  the  almighty  dollar.  Moreover,  odd  as 
the  statement  may  appear,  he  went  to  America  with 
the  conviction  that  the  subject  he  proposed  to  write 
about  was  a  very  grave  and  serious  one.  The  time 
he  could  afford  to  pass  away  from  England  was  ne¬ 
cessarily  ifoort,  and,  therefore,  he  resdved  to  devote 
his  attention  to  one  single  subject  out  of  the  many 
which  the  New  World  presents  to  the  thoughtful 
observer.  The  true  topic  of  the  “  New  America,” 
consists  in  the  strange  developments  of  religion 
which  have  manifested  themselves  upon  the  soil  of 
the  Western  Continent;  and  the  few  portions  of 
Mr.  Dixon’s  work  which  bear  upon  other  subjects 
might,  I  think,  be  omitteil,  with  advantage  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  work.  This  remarkable  book 
n  so  sure  to  be  extensively  read,  that  I  should  be 
repeating  what  most  of  my  readers  are  probably  ac- 
qumnted  with  if  I  tried  to  epitomize  Mr.  Dixon’s 
views  on  the  Mormons,  the  Shakers,  the  Free-lovers, 
and  the  other  strange  sects  which  abound  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  All  I  wish  to  do  is  to  point  out,  if  possible, 
some  of  the  causes  which,  in  my  judgment,  account 
for  these  religious  eccentricities,  —  causes  which  Mr. 
Dixon  has  treated  of  somewhat  too  sparingly.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  the  English  mind  to  regard  Amer¬ 
icans  as  belonging  to  wnat  I  once  heard  described 
as  the  “regiment  of  Grod’s  own  unaccountables  ” ; 
and  this  tendency  is  likely  to  be  strengthened,  if 
these  anomalous  manifestations  of  religion,  on  which 
Mr.  Dixon  dwells,  are  regarded  as  nothing  but  spas¬ 
modic  exhibitions  of  Yankee  oddness. 

Even  a  very  superfieial  observer,  while  travel¬ 
ling  in  America,  can  hardly  avoid  being  struck  by 
two  remarkable  and  apparently  inconsistent  facts. 
Wherever  you  go,  you  see  places  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship  ;  every  little  town  has  meeting-houses,  chapels, 
churches,  conventicles  by  the  score ;  the  newest  set¬ 
tlement,  where  houses  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
form  the  semblance  of  a  street,  has  some  rough  edi¬ 
fice  of  planks  devoted,  in  one  form  or  another,  to 
^iritual  purposes ;  the  newspapers  are  filled  with 
advertisements  of  sermons,  chapel-feasts,  prayer- 
meetings,  and  revivals ;  Sunday  is  observed  with  a 
more  than  English  strictness ;  and,  as  far  as  out¬ 
ward  signs  go,  the  Americans  would  justly  be  set 
down  as  a  very  religious  people.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  you  hear,  I  think,  1^  about  religion  than  you 
would  in  England. 

Everybody  chooses  his  own  religion, — it  is  thought 
right  and  proper  for  a  man  to  be  attached  to  some 
Migious  commiinity ;  but,  having  made  his  selection, 
he  IS  left  undisturbed  by  his  neighbors.  Partisan 


religious  controversy  is  therefore  almost  unknown 
in  me  form  it  is  so  common  amongst  ns.  Each  sect 
is  anxious  enough  to  make  proselytes  and  increase 
its  numbers ;  but,  under  the  voluntary  system,  all 
sects  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing,  and  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  universal  toleration  which 
protects  them  all.  Thus  religion  is  not  an  element 
in  the  political  problem,  as  it  is  here.  During  a  loi^ 
period  throughout  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
reading  American  newspapers,  I  can  hanlly  recol¬ 
lect  an  instance  where  religious  considerations  have 
been  introduced  into  the  discnssion  of  political  mat¬ 
ters.  In  this  country,  the  creed  profes^  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  man  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  important  item  in  hh 
prospects  of  success  or  failure.  The  religious  per¬ 
suasions  to  which  our  leading  statesmen  l^long  an 
as  well  known  as  the  political  principles  they  pro¬ 
fess.  'Hiat  Mr.  Bright  is  a  Quaker,  Sir  George 
Bowyer  a  Catholic,  Mr.  Beresfortl  Hope  a  High 
Churchman,  Mr.  Newdegate  an  Evangelical,  and  so 
on,  are  all  facts  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  A  B  C  of 
political  knowle<lge.  But  ninety-nine  Americans  out 
of  a  hundreil  could  probably  not  tell  you,  to  save 
their  lives,  the  religious  persuasions  which  owned 
the  different  members  of  me  United  States  govern¬ 
ment-  In  all  the  countless  attacks  which  have  been 
poured  on  President  Lincoln,  Johnson,  Seward, 
Jefferson  Davis,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Charies 
Sumner,  who  ever  heard  an  attack  based  upon  their 
religious  views  ? 

Yet  I  believe  that  one  and  all  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  would,  in  England,  be  called  religious  men,  — 
that  is,  men  to  whom  religion  is  prof^sedly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  deep  interest  and  importance.  The  truth  i^ 
that  religion  has  grown  to  be  considered  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  entirely  a  matter  appertaining  to  the  individual, 
with  which  the  State  has  no  more  concern  than  it 
has  with  his  literary  tastes  or  scientific  pursuits. 
The  only  occasion  in  which  religious  partisanship 
was  ever  brought  into  a  Presidential  canvass  was  at 
the  time  of  Fremont’s  election,  when  a  cry  was 
sought  to  be  raised  i^ainst  him  on  the  ground  of 
his  being  a  Catholic.  But  the  apparent  exception 
proves  the  rule :  the  only  two  r^igious  denomina¬ 
tions  which  have  been  in  any  sense  made  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  popular  intolerance  in  the  States  are  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Mormonism ;  and  both  these  forms 
of  ftuth  are  objected  to,  not  on  abstract  grounds, 
but  from  a  conviction,  whether  true  or  fidse,  that 
their  tenets  are  incmisistcnt  with  the  principles  on 
which  the  American  Constitution  is  based.  Thus, 
if  my  observation  is  correct,  we  have  to  account  for 
the  two  somewhat  contradictory  facts  that  America 
is  the  country  where  religion  flourishes  in  the  great¬ 
est  profusion,  and  yet  where  it  has  the  least  obvious 
connection  with  the  public  life  of  the  population. 

I  should  premise  that  the  remarks  I  have  made, 
and  shall  have  to  make,  apply  especially,  if  not  ex¬ 
clusively,  to  the  West.  It  is  tliere,  in  the  great 
Mi.ssissippi  valley,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  trne 
America  —  the  America  of  the  future  —  has  its 
abode.  Hawthorne  once  said  to  me,  in  talking 
about  the  new  Backwoods  States  1  had  then  re¬ 
cently  visited,  “  After  all,  we  Yankees  are  but  the 
fringe  on  the  garment  of  the  West  ”  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mark  always  appeared  to  me  to  contain  the  clew  to 
all  real  comprehension  of  the  new  Transatlantic 
world.  The  old  Seaboard  States,  and  notably  New 
England,  are  to  a  very  great  extent  England  across 
the  ocean.  Settled  from  the  old  home,  united  to 
the  mother  country  by  tics  constantly  renewed, 
they  had  been  established  on  English  principles,  and 
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to  the  present  day,  though  in  a  modified  fi)rm, 
the  tastes,  prejudices,  weaknesses,  and  virtues  of  an 
English  character. 

^e  men  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  and  to  a 
less  degree  of  New  York,  are  to  a  very  great  extent 
English  settlers  still.  Both  for  good  and  evil,  they 
have  preserved  the  old  type,  and  have  not  devel- 
(ype<l  much  of  new  institutions  or  new  tones  of 
thought,  or  new  national  character.  It  is  in  the 
West  that  the  different  conditions  of  climate,  atmos¬ 
phere,  political  government,  social  life,  and  native 
thought  operate  to  create  a  new  nation,  untram¬ 
melled  by  the  powerful  influences  of  old  associations. 
Of  course  this,  like  all  other  generalizations,  must 
be  taken  rather  as  the  expression  of  a  tendency  than 
a  distinct  statement  of  fact.  What  I  wish  to  express 
is  my  conviction,  that  in  the  West,  not  in  the  East, 
von  must  study  the  characteristics  of  the  nation 
which  ultimately  will  claim  the  title  of  American. 
If,  as  we  may  reasonably  expect,  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  nation  now  growing  so  rapidly  in  the  West¬ 
ern  hemisphere  is  to  enrich  the  world  with  a  new 
polity,  a  new  literature,  a  new  development  of  faith, 
it  will  be  in  the  West  that  we  must  look  for  their 
manifestation.  And  it  is  this  fact  which,  I  believe, 
has  contributed  perhaps  more  than  anything  to  fal¬ 
sify  our  judgments  about  America  Our  travellers, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  based  their  impres- 
rions,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  upon  the 
old  Anglicized  States  instead  of  on  the  new  domin¬ 
ions,  where  the  process  of  reconstruction  is  really 
being  carried  out. 

If  ever  there  was  a  sort  of  tabula  rasa  on  which 
the  story  of  mankind  might  be  written  out  anew,  it  ] 
is  that  vast  region  of  the  West.  From  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  stretches  a 
wellnigh  unbroken  plain,  which,  in  physical  and 
geological  characteristics,  is  positively  more  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform  than  any  other  area  of  the  same  size 
on  the  surface  of  the  ^obe.  Put  an  American  sud¬ 
denly  down  in  any  unsettled  portion  of  that  immense 
district  enclosed  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the 
Ohio,  and  their  confluents,  and  he  would  find  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  siiy,  from  external  observation, 
whether  he  stood  in  Kentucky  or  Colorado,  in  Min¬ 
nesota  or  Arizona.  Everywhere  there  extends  the 
same  dead  flat,  everywhere  there  is  the  same  rich 
fertile  soil,  everywhere  the  same  boundless  horizon. 
Everywhere,  too,  there  are  much  the  same  social 
conditions,  the  same  lack  of  traditions,  the  same  ab¬ 
sence  of  poverty,  the  same  uniformity  of  class.  One 
man  in  the  West  is  as  good  as  another,  not  as  a 
matter  of  theory,  but  as  an  accident  of  fact  No¬ 
body  has  any  special  claim  to  distinction  in  respect 
of  his  State,  or  township,  or  family,  or  birth,  or  na¬ 
tionality.  Individual  success  or  ability  is  about  the 
only  thing  which  raises  one  man  above  euiother.  I 
am  not  now  saying  whether  such  a  state  of  things  is 
beneficial  or  otherwise.  I  only  assert  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  exert  a  marked  influence  upon 'the  national 
character.  M.  Laugel,  in  his  very  able  work  on  the 
United  States,  points  out,  with  CTCat  truth,  how 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  nature  was  aSected  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  Western  birth  and  breeding.  “  The 
life  of  the  fields,”  he  says,  “  and  the  open  air  of  the 
Western  plains,  formed  this  robust  nature  for  the 
struggles  it  was  to  undergo.  The  great  rivers  and 
the  prairies  taught  him  more  than  books.  It  is  from 
the  wilderness,  among  the  woods,  the  wild-flowers, 
and  the  newly-planted  fields,  that  he  took  his  love 
of  independence,  his  contempt  of  etinuette,  his  re¬ 
spect  for  labor.  His  ruling  passion,  and,  so  to  speak. 


his  only  one,  was  found  to  be  that  of  the  nation . 

Nowhere  has  the  national  sentiment  penetrated  the 
souls  of  men  so  de^ly  as  among  the  people  beyond 
the  Alleghanies.  The  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts 
may  take  pride  in  his  little  State.  Tlie  greater  part 
of  the  States  washed  by  the  Atlantic  have  traditions 
and  memories  ;  but  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  have 
as  yet  no  history.  The  inhabitant  of  those  vast  re¬ 
gions,  who  feels  himself  irresistibly  called  to  snch 
high  destinies,  is  above  all  an  American.  He  is,  and 
is  determined  to  be,  the  citizen  of  a  great  country. 
He  is  determined  to  measure  its  power  by  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  its  pnuries,  and  his  patriotism  literally 
knows  no  bounds.” 

The  sort  of  influence  which  is  thus  portrayed, 
with  truth,  as  having  moulded  Lincoln’s  character 
operates  upon  all  members  of  the  community  to 
which  he  ^longed.  These  Western  men  have  a 
moral,  as  well  as  a  material  elbow-room  not  vouch¬ 
safed  at  all  to  other  nations,  and  to  a  far  lees  degre» 
to  their  Eastern  fellow-countrymen.  In  politio, 
religion,  and  social  fashion  everybody  is  at  liberty 
to  do  what  he  pleases  in  the  West ;  and  space  there 
is  so  plentiful  that  one  man’s  action  interferes  com¬ 
paratively  little  with  that  of  his  neighbors.  If  you 
like  to  walk  about  with  bare  feet,  or  dwell  in  a 
house  without  windows,  or  eat  uncooked  meat,  or 
eschew  soap  and  water,  or  commit  any  other  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  onlinary  rules  of  sociid  life,  you  can 
do  so  in  the  West,  not  only  with  more  freedom,  but 
with  infinitely  less  ,attention  being  drawn  to  your 
conduct,  than  in  any  other  civilized  region.  Till 
within  a  few  years  ago,  to  wear  a  beard  or  mus¬ 
tache  in  Boston  was  to  place  yourself  outside  the 
pale  of  society  ;  and,  even  to  the  present  day,  a 
man  who  did  not  go  to  church  in  a  New  England 
village  would  find  nis  pecuniary  credit  suffer.  But 
the  idea  of  objecting  to  anybody,  politically  or 
socially,  on  account  of  his  dress  or  creed,  would 
scarcely  be  intelligible  to  the  true  W’estem  mind. 

Some  appreciation  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
West  is  necessary  to  understand  the  luxuriance  of 
what  I  may  call  the  reli^ous  vegetation  of  Ameriea. 
Every  town,  in  that  immense  area,  has  sprung  up  in 
the  same  fashion.  Half  a  dozen  settlers  have  en¬ 
camped  themselves  on  a  particular  spot,  have  run 
up  houses,  and  then  collected  other  settlers  around 
them.  At  first,  they  had  no  religious  ministration 
whatever,  except  what  they  got  from  the  chance 
visit  of  some  itinerant  preacher.  The  original  found¬ 
ers  of  the  settlement  were,  probably,  men  of  differ¬ 
ent  creeds,  —  Lutherans,  Methodists,  Episcopalians, 
Unitarians,  Baptists,  or  what  not;  it  is  aunoet  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  they  did  not  in  any  case 
all  belong  to  the  same  form  of  faith. 

As  the  hamlet  grew  into  a  village,  some  wander¬ 
ing  preacher  squatted  down  there  himseltj  or  some 
settler  took  to  preaching,  or  some  two  or  three  zeal¬ 
ous  individuals  ran  up  a  chapel,  and  obtained  a 
minister  belonging  to  the  peculiar  creed  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  profess.  But  thus  it  depended,  and  de¬ 
pends,  entirely  upon  hazard  what  especial  sect  first 
established  itself  in  any  settlement  When  once  a 
chapel  was  established,  that  portion  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  who  had  religious  convictions  or  appetites  of 
any  kind  generally  attached  themselves  to  the 
chapel,  even  if  the  form  of  worship  was  not  what 
they  professed,  until  such  time  as  the  village  grew 
large  and  popiilous  enough  to  have  more  than  one 
chapel,  and  then  each  settler  b^an  to  choose  his 
own  place  of  worship.  Tlus,  in  substance,  is  the 
religious  history  of  every  settlement  in  the  West; 
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and  80  it  may  be  seen  that  there  are  probably  few 
places  where  it  is  so  much,  humanly  speiduns,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  chance  what  religion  a  child  is  brou^t  up  in 
as  in  the  AYest  There  is  no  priim  facie  reason  why 
any  AYestem  man  should  belong  to  one  church  more 
than  another.  Not  only  is  Uiere  no  State  religion ; 
but  there  is  not,  as  in  the  East,  an^  dominant  sect. 
There  is,  to  a  very  large  class  of  minds,  a  great  at¬ 
traction  in  belonging  to  the  fmth  proless^  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  among  whom  your  lot  in  life 
is  (»8t  Persons  who  are  actuated  by  this  feeling 
would  naturally  be  Independents  in  New  England, 
Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  Catholics  in  Louisiana, 
Methodists  in  the  other  States  of  the  South.  But 
what  form  of  faith  they  would  gravitate  towards  in 
the  AA'est  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Yet,  though  the 
religious  instinct  is  thus  left  undirected,  it  is  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  circumstances  of  AYesteru  life.  The 
life  of  the  settler  is  necessarily  a  solitary  one. 

In  a  thinly-populated  country  the  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  and  cottages  which  dot  the  surface  of  those 
boundh'ss  plains  lie  far  apart  from  each  other.  Men, 
and  still  more  women,  are  thrown  much  upon  their 
own  resources.  Of  the  social  occupations  of  lands 
where  people  live  close  and  tliick  toother  they  have 
but  few ;  and  the  sermon  or  prayer-meeting  is  about 
the  only  intellectual  excitement  that  the  week  offers 
them.  Moreover,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  con¬ 
stant  aspect  of  the  sea  of  land  which  stretches  every¬ 
where  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  predisposes  the 
mind  somehow  to  religious  contemplation.  The 
sense  of  immensity  whi^  attaches  to  the  prairie  is 
oppressive  in  its  nature,  and  the  soul  seeks  for  some 
sort  of  counter-balancing  prote<‘tion  agmnst  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  being,  as  it  were,  lost  in  space.  Men  who 
live  upon  the  sea,  it  has  always  been  observed,  are 
given  to  devotion  or  superstition,  or  by  whatever 
nsune  you  choose  to  describe  the  religious  instinct, 
and  they  would  be,  I  think,  still  more  so  inclined  if, 
instead  of  sailing  in  company,  they  sailed  mostly 
alone  :  and  the  settlers  of  the  AYest  are,  after  all,  a 
sort  of  dr}--land  sailors,  anchored  each  in  their  own 
bark  at  their  several  moorings. 

Thus,  if  my  view  is  correct,  you  have  in  the  AA^t- 
em  States  all  the  conditions  re<iuireil  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  religious  sects.  You  should  also  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  education  of  a  kind  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  to  interest  its  possessors  on  questions 
higher  than  those  of  mere  food  and  raiment,  is  .al¬ 
most  universal  in  the  AYest,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  large  class  of  highly -educated 
minds  powerful  enough  to  lead  the  tone  of  public 
thought;  and  then  you  will  understand  why  new 
prophets  should  have  extraordinary  facilities  afiurd- 
ed  them  in  the  AYest  for  the  propagation  of  their 
creeds. 

The  remarks  that  I  have  made  are,  I  hold,  true, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  After  all,  America  as  a  nation  has  hardly 
yet  emerged  from  the  settler  phase  of  civilization : 
but,  just  as  students  of  optii^  choose  a  blank  wall 
whereon  to  study  effects  of  reflection  and  refniction, 
so  I  think  students  of  religious  problems  in  America 
should  select  the  AYest  to  watch  the  working  of  re¬ 
ligious  influences.  There  are  fewer  disturbing  causes 
to  be  token  into  account,  —  less  allowance  to  be 
made  for  the  action  of  accidental  forces.  As  a 
qualification,  however,  of  what  I  have  said,  I  should 
observe  that,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  have 
spoken  of  the  AYest  almost  as  if  it  were  a  distinct 
and  different  country  firom  the  East  But  in  truth 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  with  any  preciseness,  where 


the  East  ends  or  the  AV'est  begins.  You  pass  imper. 
ceptibly  from  one  to  another,  and  eat^h  in  turn  con. 
stantly  operates  upon  the  other.  But  I  think  it  wiU 
be  found  that,  though  most  of  the  new  teachers  have 
come  from  the  old  States,  and  in  many  cases  have 
found  their  first  adherents  among  the  dwellers  in 
those  States,  their  real  permanent  success  as  found¬ 
ers  of  new  sects  has  been  in  the  half-settled  AVestem 
regions.  Along  the  seaboard  society  is  growing  too 
prosperous,  too  settled,  too  educated  for  any  hum 
body  of  men  to  leave  all  and  follow  prophets,  whether 
false  or  true. 

Of  all  the  various  sects  of  which  Mr.  Dixon  treats, 
Mormonism  is  by  far  the  most  important.  About 
the  only  unfavorable  literary  critieism  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  make  about  his  book  is,  that  he  fails  to 
convey  any  distinct  estimate  of  the  relative  impoi^ 
tance  of  the  difierent  religious  bodies  about  wUck 
he  discourses  so  ably  and  so  pleasantly.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate,  to  a  reader  unacqu.ainted  with 
the  subject,  that,  while  the  Mormons  are  a  body 
whose  importance  can  hardly  be  overrated,  Mount 
I.iebanon  is  hai-dly,  if  at  all,  more  influential  than 
the  Agapemonc  near  Taunton,  of  which  Brother 
Prince  was,  or  is  for  aught  I  know,  the  Messiah.  I 
may  remark,  too,  that  I  think  Mr.  Dixon  falls  into 
a  serious  blunder  in  estimating  the  Spiritualists  of 
America  at  three  millions.  I  have  had  several 
friends  amongst  this  body,  and  I  never  knew  men 
who  were  more  prone  to  deal  in  sensation  state¬ 
ments.  It  was  their  fashion  to  set  down  anybody 
who  ever  had,  could,  or  would  take  part  in  a  spirit¬ 
ual  et'ance,  as  a  believer ;  but  my  own  impression  is, 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  America  who  belong 
to  the  Spiritualistic  congregations  which  exist  in 
some  cifies  of  the  Union,  or  who,  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  words,  could  be  called  adherents  of  the  creed 
in  question,  would  not  exceed  ten  thousand  at  the 
outside. 

Mormonism  I  think  to  be  a  genuine  AA'estern  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  true  that  the  disciples  of  Joseph 
Smith  aiA;  probably  more  numerous  even  at  the 
present  day  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  than  they  are 
in  Utah;  but  they  belong  to  precisely  that  class 
which  furnishes  the  AYest  with  a  perpetual  stream 
of  emigrants.  The  superior  success  of  Mormonism 
to  that  of  other  .iVmencan  sects  of  a  similar  charac¬ 
ter  I  take  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  it  is  grafted 
upon  a  system  of  emigration.  The  founders  of  the 
faith  had  the  wit  to  perceive  that  the  tendency 
which  carries  the  surplus  population  of  Europe  from 
the  Old  AVorld  to  the  New  might  be  turned  into  a 
religious  agency.  The  apostles  of  the  faith  as  it  is 
in  Brigham  Young  go  forth  to  AYelsh  peasants,  and 
English  laborers,  and  Norwegian  cottiers,  and  to 
the  poor  of  every  country  where  the  migratory  pas¬ 
sion  has  begun  to  work,  and  promise  them,  not  only 
salvation  in  the  world  to  come,  but  land  in  this.  A 
friend  of  mine  not  long  ago  was  engaged  in  trying 
to  obtain  emigrants  amongst  the  agricultural  classes 
for  a  distant  English  colony.  He  found  plenty  of 
persons  willing  to  go,  but  their  reluctance  to  em¬ 
bark  alone  upon  a  long  journey  proved  an  almost 
insuperable  obstacle  to  his  success  as  a  recruiter  for 
the  colony.  Let  everybody'  imagine  what  it  must 
be  to  ordinary  laborers,  who  have  never  known  any¬ 
thing  of  the  world  beyond  the  limits  of  their  parish, 
to  set  forth,  without  friends  or  acquaintances,  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  a  strange  country'  where  they 
know  nobody.  They  would  hke  well  enough  to  go, 
but  they  are  afraid  of  going. 

Now  this  feeling, — which  is,  I  believe,  a  very 
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reral  one  amidst  the  emigrant  class,  —  is  made  to  | 
service  for  Mormonism.  Converts  to  the  new 
(jieed  have  emigration  made  easy  to  them :  the 
whole  rraponsibiiity  of  the  journey  is  taken  off  their 
hands.  Iney  are  escorted  on  their  road  by  men  they 
hnow;  amongst  their  fellow-converts  they  have 
hiends,  or  at  any  rate  acquaintances,  already  pro- 
rided  for  them ;  and  they  know  that,  when  they 
reach  the  far-away  land  which  seems  to  them  so  ut¬ 
terly  beyond  their  mental  vision,  they  will  find  homes 
and  employment  prepared  beforehand.  I  do  not 
I  attribute  the  success  of  Mormonism  solely,  or  even 
I  mainly,  to  its  connection  with  a  well-organized  sys¬ 
tem  oi'  emigration ;  but  I  do  believe  that  any  sect ' 
which  offered  the  same  or  similar  inducements  ! 
would  find  no  want  of  proselytes.  | 

Mr.  Dixon  is  obviouuy  inclined  to  think  that  | 
polygamy  is  an  incident  rather  than  a  characteristic  ' 
of  Mormonism.  It  nourished  before  a  plurality  of ' 
wives  was  practically  allowed,  and  would  continue,  | 
be  believes,  to  fiourish  even  if  monogamy  were  re- 1 
mtsblished  as  an  institution.  How  far  this  may  be 
tne  or  not  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  But  this  much 
is  clear,  if  Mr.  Dixon  can  be  at  all  relied  on,  that 
Utah  is  not  at  pre8ent,*whatever  it  may  become 
hereafter,  a  mere  sink  of  licentious  self-indulgence. 
As  a  body,  the  Mormons  are  hard-working,  sober, 
temperate  men ;  actuated  by  a  deep  faith  and  an 
earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  creed. 
There  must  be  something  in  that  faith  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  men’s  convictions  as  well  as  their  passions ; 
and,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  theory,  the  saving  in¬ 
stinct  of  Mormonism  is  common  to  it  with  almost 
every  one  of  the  sects  which  have  sprung  up  of  late 
years  in  the  Western  world. 

Nobody  can  have  observed  the  tone  of  European 
—  .and  more  especially  of  Anglo-Saxon  European  — 
thought,  without  seeing  that  the  tendency  of  the  age 
is  towards  realbm  in  religion  as  well  as  in  art  and 
literature.  The  cardinal  tenet  of  all  our  existing 
Old  World  creeds  is,  that  this  mundane  life  is  of 
no  importance  compared  with  that  of  the  world  to 
come.  In  former  times  men  really  believed  this 
tenet,  and  based  their  actions  on  it.  Persecution, 
areeticism,  and  celibacy  were  all  natural  and  logical 
Seductions  from  this  fundamental  dogma. 

If  the  sole  object  of  this  life  was  to  prepare  for 
another,  the  m^e  in  which  yon  or  others  passed  I 
this  mortal  existence  could  be  of  no  material  conse-  j 
(]oencc.  A  little  more  enjoyment,  a  little  less  suffer-  j 
ing,  were  trifles  light  as  air  in  view  of  the  rewards ; 
and  punishments  of  the  future  beyond  the  grave. 
But  now,  somehow  or  other,  this  belief  has  failed  to  ! 
satisfy  mankind.  It  may  be  that  our  faith  is  not  so  ^ 
vivid  as  it  was ;  it  may  be  that  our  view  is  larger.  | 
Wo  have  grown,  even  in  the  most  orthodo.x  of  sects,  ; 
to  attach  a  far  gi-cater  value  to  this  present  living  , 
existence  than  is  (piite  consistent  with  the  abstract 
theory  of  our  theology.  Philanthropy,  in  the  sense  j 
we  o^inarily  attach  to  the  word,  of  a  desire  to  re-  i 
lieve  the  temporal  wants  or  sufferings  of  mankind,  ! 
is  in  itself  antagonistic  to  the  ascetic  view  of  relig-  j 
ion.  The  progress  of  national  civilization  may  pos-  I 
sibly  have  tauglit  us  to  exaggerate  the  importance  | 
of  what  befalls  us  in  this  world.  I  am  speaking 
now,  not  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  with  re¬ 
gard  to  such  questions,  but  simply  of  the  tendencies 
which  I  observe.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however 
much  you  may  deplore  it,  I  think  no  one  who  has  ever 
thought  at  all  upon  the  question  can  deny  that  even 
devout  and  orthodo.x  men  have  learnt  imperceptibly 
to  believe  that  we  are  bound  to  live  for  this  world 


as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  for  the  next  As  late 
as  the  days  of  the  Puritans  such  a  faith  would  hare 
been  deemed  the  rankest  heresy ;  yet  it  is  held  by 
men  now  who  consider  themselves  the  descendants 
of  the  Calvinist  school.  And  the  doctipne  of  the 
new  creed  I  take  it  to  be  that  this  life  is  good,  not 
as  a  means  only  of  obUuning  salvation,  but  as  an 
end.  As  the  world  has  gravitated  towaids  this  ma¬ 
terialistic  view,  there  has  been  felt  the  need  of  some 
faith  other  than  that  in  which  our  fathers  rested 
content.  When  Heine,  in  his  reckless  revolt  against 
all  received  doctrines,  sang,  — 

“  Ein  neoet  Lied,  eln  beteene  Lied, 

O  Freonde,  will  ich  £uch  diehteu 
Wir  woUeo  bier  auf  Krde  Khou 
Dm  Uimmel  reicb  erriehten,”  — 

he  expressed  feelings  with  which  others  than  unbe¬ 
lievers  have  a  distinct,  if  latent,  sympathy. 

So,  whatever  abstract  tenets  they  may  hold,  men, 
even  in  this  Old  World,  have  learnt  to  believe  that 
misery  is  not  the  appointed  lot  of  mankind;  and 
that,  if  I  may  say  so,  as  I  wish  to  do,  without  the 
slighU^t  irreverence,  we  are  more  concerned  wth 
the  affairs  of  this  earth  on  which  we  live,  than  with 
those  of  the  unknown  land  on  which  we  shall  aH 
have  to  enter.  This  lielief  has  pervarled  our  litera¬ 
ture,  and  has  produced  a  marked  influence  on  our 
social  and  political  relations.  But  in  the  New 
World  it  has  operated  with  infinitely  more  freedom. 
Every  American  writer  is  imbued  with  the  convic¬ 
tion,  whether  expressed  or  concealed,  that  to  reclaim 
the  wilderness,  to  carrj'  on  the  work  of  civilization, 
is  the  especial  mission  to  fulfil  which  Americans 
have  been  called  into  existence. 

I  recollect  once  hearing  an  old  Irishwoman  in  the 
States  say,  in  reply  to  some  remaric,  “  Shure  an’ 
it ’s  a  blessed  country.  God  made  it  for  the  poor.” 
This  belief  is,  I  think,  wellnigh  universal  among 
the  laboring  classes  of  America.  They  have  en¬ 
tered,  as  they  deem,  upon  the  land  of  promise; 
they  have  reached,  in  tins  world,  the  place  of  which 
preachers  talked  as  only  to  be  found  in  another  life, 
where  want  is  unknown,  and  poverty,  as  we  see  it, 
is  a  thing  unheard  of.  And  thus  amongst  them 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  rest  and  be  thankful, 
without  spending  their  time  in  thinking  what  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  them. 

From  all  these  causes,  it  is,  I  think,  not  hanl  to 
understand  how  nil  the  new  religions  of  which  Mr. 
Dixon  speaks  have  a  very  material  character.  Even 
sects  which  retire  from  the  world,  like  the  Shakers, 
yet  make  it  part  of  their  creed  to  lalior  and  toil  and 
till  the  earth.  In  fact,  the  deification  of  labor 
might,  I  think,  be  called,  not  inaptly,  the  especial 
characteristic  of  these  new  creeds  and  religions. 
So,  if  I  judge  rightly,  these  developments  of  faith 
arc  due  to  a  reaction  against  the  e.xcessive  impor¬ 
tance  which  our  older  creeds  attached  to  considera¬ 
tions  of  another  life.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how 
this  materialist  tone  of  thought  bears  upon  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  two  sexes.  But  this  question  is  one  of 
far  too  wide  a  nature  to  be  entered  on  at  the  close 
of  a  paper. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  my  meaning  clear, 
my  view  about  the  disclosures  Mr.  Dixon  has  mven 
us  would  amount  to  this  :  Mormons,  Jumpers,  Shak¬ 
ers,  and  the  rest  are  of  little  more  innate  importance 
than  Irvingites,  or  Johanna  Southcotites,  or  Mug- 
gletonians  are  in  our  own  country.  In  a  land  where 
there  is  no  or  little  authority  to  exercise  any  influ¬ 
ence  in  matters  of  opinion,  these  sects  atttun  a 
growth  of  eccentricity  which  would  hardly  be  pos- 
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sible  amongst  ns.  Bnt  it  would  be  groeslj  unjust  to 
imt^ne  that  these  fantastic  faiths  haye  obtained  anj 
serious  h(dd  on  the  popular  mind  of  America.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  ther  do  indicate  the  fashion 
which  all  religious  thought  in  America  tends  to  as¬ 
sume.  Just  as  the  presence  of  fungi  show  where 
mushrooms  maj  be  expected  to  grow,  so  I  believe 
that  the  existence  of  these  anomalous  developments 
of  superstition  do  point  to  the  gradual  formation  of 
a  creed  in  America,  in  which,  to  extirpate  poverty, 
to  check  disease,  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
—  to  make  this  world,  in  fact,  as  happy  for  its  occu¬ 
pants  as  it  is  capable  of  being  made,  —  will  be  as 
much  a  tenet  of  religion  as  any  abstract  doctrine 
with  regard  to  the  rebtions  of  this  life  and  the  life 
to  come.  I  think,  if  I  understood  his  book  rightly, 
Mr.  Dixon  in  the  main  would  agree  with  this  view. 
I  cannot  wish  my  readers  a  pleasanter  task  than  to 
determine  for  themselves,  by  the  perusal  of  the 
“  New  America,”  whether  this  is  so  or  not 
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There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  interest  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  trial  of  Lenuure.  A  total  paralysis  of 
the  moral  side  of  the  imagination,  without  paralysis 
of  the  moral  side  of  the  intellect,  is  a  very  rare 
disease  even  in  those  psychological  hospitals  the 
Criminal  Courts,  yet  no  other  theory  will  precisely 
account  for  the  symptoms  presented  in  this  case. 
The  man,  Charles  Felix  Lemure,  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  fiui^haired,  brightcomplexioned,  and 
of  slight  frame,  son  of  a  locksmith,  that  is,  of  a  man 
belonging  to  the  highest  class  of  Parisian  artisans, 
lazy  and  profligate,  but  studious  after  a  fashion, 
conceived  the  idea  that  if  he  killed  his  father  he 
would  for  a  moment  be  independent,  would  have  a 
small  sum  of  money  at  command,  would  enjoy  for 
once  at  least  an  unrestrained  orgie.  He  meditated 
on  the  idea  for  eighteen  months,  and  thought  —  we 
are  writing  from  his  own  confession  —  sometimes  of 
poison  as  ms  instrument  He  rejected  it,  however, 
as  he  himself  hints,  because  poison  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  brutal,  “  not  energetic  enough,”  but  in  reali¬ 
ty,  we  suspect,  from  a  different  though  cognate  rea¬ 
son.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
person  who  reads  the  record  of  this  trial,  that  Le- 
maire,  evil  as  a  devil,  was  also  as  brave  as  a  devil ; 
that  he  was  one  of  a  very  limited  class  of  brave 
men,  those  in  whom  fear  is  not  subdued  by  any 
sentiment  of  honor,  or  by  faith,  or  by  an  intellectual 
conviction  of  duty,  or  by  that  aente  pleasure  in 
danger  which  Mr.  Kinglake  seems  to  think  the  only 
form  of  courage,  but,  owing  to  some  break  of  con¬ 
nection  between  the  nerves  and  the  imagination,  is 
absolutely  non-existent  The  writer  has  known 
one  other  man  with  the  same  peculiarity,  and  has 
heard  him  repeatedly  aver,  under  circumstances 
which  did  not  admit  of  deception,  that  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  fear  was  in  lus  Puritan  dialect  “  a  snare.” 
Lemaire  was  not  brave,  but  he  was  fearless,  and  the 
idea  of  poison,  we  suspect,  repelled  him  from  an  in¬ 
stinctive  perception  of  its  cowardice.  He  wanted  to 
commit  the  crime  openly,  face  to  face,  to  give  it  some¬ 
thing  of  the  character  of  the  duel,  so  as  to  diminish 
its  monstrority,  not  to  other  men,  but  to  himself.  It 
was  only  as  the  end  or  climax  of  a  series  of  open  mur¬ 
ders,  committed  under  the  most  dangerous  circum¬ 
stances,  that  he  decided  to  kill  his  father  in  his  sleep. 

,  At  last  the  temptation  and  the  opportunity  oc- 
CTirred  together.  His  father  resolv^  to  marry 
agmn,  thus  reducing  the  family  income  first  by  an¬ 


other  month,  then  by  other  possible  months,  and " 
Lemaire  resolved  to  kill  his  future  mother-in-law  a 
widow  with  one  child.  As  that  would  be  incomp!^ 
work,  he  also  resolved  to  kill  the  daughter  of  the 
woman  and  his  father  and  an  apprentice  girl,  who 
would  probably  witness  the  deed,  and  give  informa¬ 
tion  too  soon  for  his  oigie.  Then  he  would  plunder 
the  house,  and  though  sure  of  arrest,  —  an  arrest, 
which  to  a  mind  incapable  of  fear  meant  nothing,— 
he  should  have  at  least  one  orgie  with  a  fiill  pune 
and  the  enjoyments  it  can  secure.  On  the  20th  of 
December,  accordingly,  hiding  a  sharp  knife  in 
wool,  he  called  on  the  widow,  with  whom,  he  it  ob¬ 
served,  he  had  been  on  very  friendly  terms,  hung  a 
rope  on  a  strong  nail  in  a  lobby  below,  and  Bajmg 
he  had  a  message  from  his  father,  enticed  her  to 
speak  to  him  in  this  lobby.  There  he  tried,  being 
clearly  a  stupid,  though  cuculating  man,  to  strangle 
her  with  the  corf,  to  hang  her  in  fact,  but  finding 
this  impossible,  stabbed  the  poor  woman  all  over 
with  the  knife,  inflicting  some  two  dozen  wounds. 
The  mother’s  shrieks  roused  the  daughter,  who 
found  the  door  locked,  but  forced  it  open,  and  the 
assassin  was  arrested,  red^anded,  with  his  sleeves 
tucked  up,  the  knife  in  his  hand,  and  his  victim’s 
blood  spattered  all  over  his  face  and  clothes. 

So  far  the  story  admits  of  the  explanatory  theory 
of  insanity  which  Lemaire’s  counsel  endeavored  to 
set  up,  which  Lemaire  peremptorily  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept,  and  which  was  contradicted  by  all  the  medi¬ 
cal  testimony ;  but  another  scene  was  yet  to  come. 
Committed  for  trial,  Lemaire  was  interrogated  as 
usual  by  the  judge  in  a  mode  which  we  Englishmen 
utterly  condemn,  and  which,  indeed,  has  no  conceiv¬ 
able  recommendation,  except  that  in  France  it  eli¬ 
cits  truth ;  and  it  is  his  answers  which  give  interest 
to  the  case.  Any  insane  man  who  retmned  brain 
enough  to  give  his  answers  would  have  set  up  some 
defence  or  insisted  on  his  own  insanity.  Any  ordi¬ 
nary  French  criminal  would  have  endeavored  to 
justify  himself,  to  have  excited  the  sympathies  of  hh 
audience,  to  have  proved  that  everything  was  in 
fault  except  his  own  nature,  — that  was  always  gen¬ 
tle  and  holy.  But  to  Lemaire,  whose  imagination 
on  one  side  was  vivid,  but  on  the  moral  side  entirely, 
dead  or  non-existent,  the  atrocity  he  had  committed 
resented  itself  in  its  dramatic  aspect.  For  once,  as 
e  ssdd  himself,  he  “  had  played  principal  charac¬ 
ter  ”  in  a  great  tragedy,  and  not  being  moved  by 
the  fear  of  death,  he  resolved  to  sustain  that  part  to 
the  last,  to  represent  himself  as  a  facile  princ^ 
among  the  vricked,  —  a  devil  with  a  nature  which 
instinctively  preferred  evil  to  good,  even  when  it 
did  not  pay. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  an  unconscious  re¬ 
morse  prompting  him  to  confession  was  entirely 
absent  from  Lemaire,  but  at  all  events  a  sort  of 
criminal  truthfulness  got  possession  of  the  man,  who 
could  not  feel  how  deeply  his  narrative  struck  hor¬ 
ror  into  an  audience  usually  lenient  to  atrocities 
He  never  made  the  faintest  effort  to  extenuate  his 
acts.  He  had,  he  said,  meant  parricide.  He  was, 
he  said,  with  a  villanons  realism  only  to  be  thorough¬ 
ly  iqipreciated  by  Frenchmen,  who  would  think 
uie  statement  infinitely  worse  than  any  number  (f 
mere  murders,  “  on  the  whole,  very  glad  when  his 
mother  died.  It  was  a  mouth  less.”  He  “  had  al¬ 
ways  been  lazy,  was  only  active  for  evil.”  He 
“  Imew  perfectiy  well  he  was  bad.  If  anybody  told 
me  I  was  not,  I  should  hold  him  as  bad  as  myself,” 
—  a  statement  almost  unique,  probably  impomble, 
except  to  a  criminal  who  had  used  the  Confmional, 
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^  ^  been  tougbt  tlwt  he  ought  to  use  ii  This 
••b’s  intellect  was  on  its  moral  side  perfect;  he 
oooid  gaze  impartially  into  hiiaaeU',  could  feel  pleas- 
■e  in  a  self-examination  absolutely  pitiless,  could 
Mj  decisiTely  this  and  that  emotion  is  bad,  but  he 
did  not  feel  the  horror  which  he  saw.  Like  a 
Fieach  adept  in  vivisectios^  he  perceived  the  pain, 
•w  every  quiver,  appreciated  every  groan,  but 
iMTcr  winced  with  sympathy.  His  intellect  told 
^  precisely  his  own  crimes,  but  his  imagination 
•■ver  for  an  instant  realized  the  horror  of  those 
erita  or  sympathized  with  the  loathing  they  ex- 
dtsd  in  other  men.  ‘‘  You  shock  the  feelings  in  my 
htart,"  said  the  judge :  “  You  are  right,”  said  the 
enainal ;  but  the  cnminal  was  not  Mocked,  for  a 
^ock  of  that  kind  cannot  be  communicated  to  a 
pMslyzed  insagination  and  an  immovable  nervous 
i|Steai.  The  man  detailed  his  plans  with  a  sort  of 
leiaatific  relish,  though,  be  it  remarked,  as  a  curious 
fHtare  in  the  case,  they  were  very  stupid  plans. 
Ihe  intellect  was  analytical,  but  not  constructive. 

"In  whttt  way  did  yon  propose  to  commit  all  these 
ahnesl  —  First,  to  try  strangulation;  then  to  cut  their 
tkrosts  with  the  razor  that  is  now  on  the  table  before 
jtm;  and  then  fling  the  bodies  into  the  cellar,  the  trap¬ 
door  of  which  I  had  left  open.  For  that  purpose  I 
bought  the  cord  you  see  there,  and  the  large  nail  which 
1  fixed  in  the  wall  after  bending,  the  end  of  it  to  prevent 
die  cord  from  slipping  off.  The  knife  I  put  on  the  table 
within  my  reiicli,  taking  care  to  hide  the  blade  under 
aomc  rags,  and  only  leaving  the  haft  visible. 

“  What  did  you  intend  to  do  after  you  had  done  all 
that  ?  —  To  take  the  keys  of  the  widow  Bainville,  and 
then  those  of  my  father'  steal  all  the  money  1  could  lay 
bands  on,  and  quit  the  hoase.  I  knew  very  well  that  *1 
ihonld  soon  be  taken,  but  at  least  I  should  have  had  a 
few  days  to  divert  myself  in  the  mean  time.” 

There  was  no  necessity  for  heaping  on  himself 
that  load  of  infamy.  It  was  quite  open  to  Lemaire 
to  sigue  that  he  had  killed  the  widow  in  a  burst  of 
passion,  or  even  to  give  a  sentimental  color  to  his 
crime  by  alleging  that  he  had  murdered  her  to  spare 
his  father  the  nnhappness  he  foresaw  for  him,  but 
not  fearing  death,  not  realizing  in  the  faintest  de¬ 
gree  the  instinctive  horror  of  mankind  at  such 
atrocities,  he  spoke  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  on 
the  boards,  with  a  sort  of  enjoyment  in  the  emotion 
he  created  among  his  audience,  such  ns  Mr.  Kean 
feels  when  some  evil  trait  in  Louis  XI.  makes  the 


game ;  really,  we  trust,  because  even  in  his  miad 
some  dim  thiiMiry  of  justice,  some  faint  notion  that 
he  had  earned  his  doom,  some  vague  hope  that  in 
the  supreme  penalty  itself  might  some  expiation, 
was  secretly  at  work.  There  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  penitent,  who  reveals  everything  without 
repenting  anything,  in  his  final  speech,  which  we 
might  se^  in  vain  among  Protestant  criminal :  — • 

“  I  perfectly  understand  that  there  is  no  possible  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  my  acts.  If  in  a  moment  of  excitement 
or  of  pas.sion  I  had  done  them,  I  could  conceive  miti¬ 
gating  circumstances.  But  what  I  did  I  did  with  pre¬ 
meditation.  Indulgence  from  you  is  impossible,  and  I 
do  not  ask  for  it.  If  you  accord  me  extennating  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  shall  owe  them  to  your  disdain,  and  not 
to  your  compassion.  I  want  no  extennating  circum¬ 
stances  ;  I  will  not  have  my  life  saved  at  such  a  price. 
Ue  who  inflicts  death  deserves  death.  Let  us  make  a 
calculation.  I  had  conceived  great  grievances  against 
society ;  society  has  to  reproach  me ;  and,  therefore,  I 
say  that  the  account  is  balanced  between  ns.  I  dcclm 
that  if  you  grant  extenuating  circumstances,  though 
this  is  not  probable,  I  am  resolved  to  die  of  starvationi 
rather  than  be  sent  to  the  Bagne.  I  want  yon  to  leave 
me  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  I  have  been  judged 
respcmsible  for  my  acts.  The  journals  that  announced 
my  crime  most  ^so  announce  my  punishment ;  and  if 
I  obtain  what  1  desire, Justice  will  have  been  vanquished. 
I  shall  mount  the  scamild  without  a  single  shudder  and 
without  a  word  of  repentance.  In  conclusion,  I  ask  of 
you  if  it  would  be  humanity  to  inflict  npon  me  a  slow 
death,  to  force  me  to  die  of  hanger  when  you  can  finish 
me  by  a  single  stroke!  Are  we  to  go  bock  to  those 
barbnrons  periods  when  criminals  were  tortured,  and 
when  the  executioner  was  recommended  not  to  strike  at 
the  vital  piuts  too  soon  1  Grant,  thereforo,  my  prayeri 
and  pronounce  against  me  the  condemnation  which  1 
have  well  merited.  By  so  doing  you  pay  homage  to 
justice,  and  you  render  a  service  to  society,  and  to  one 
of  its  members,  who  is  forever  lost  to  it.” 

The  verdict  was  of  coarse  guilty,  the  sentence, 
death ;  and  Lemaire  was  led  away,  laughing  easily, 
but  perfectly  tranquil,  to  die  by  the  guillotine. 

We  do  not  remember  a  criminal  quite  of  this  sort 
in  England,  and  indeed  such  criminality  could  exist 
only  with  a  most  unusual  combination  of  qualities, 
utter  fearlessness  and  the  theatrical  instinct,  clear 
Intellectual  perception  and  perfect  deadness  of  feel¬ 
ing.  Lemaire  is  a  perfect  answer  to  the  theory  that 
no  devil  can  exist,  because  a  devil  would  intellecta- 


pit  and  gallery  wince.  The  dramatic  faculty  which 
the  man  possessed  shows  that  his  imagination  was 
strong  on  every  side  except  one,  —  that  which 
realizes  the  moral  baseness  of  crime.  He  did  not 
feel  base  as  be  spoke,  but  heroic,  looked  round,  say 
the  reporters,  as  he  said  the  most  callous  things,  for 
the  applause  which  came  to  him  in  shudders,  and 
the  “  ahs  ”  uttereil  within  the  mouth  which  French¬ 
men  emit  when  surprisctl  into  abhorrence.  He 
made  his  speech,  too,  carefully,  confessed  murderous 
plans  in  pithy  epigrams,  and  detailed  a  scheme  of 
parricide  in  little  incisive,  deliberately  pruned  sen¬ 
tences,  impossible  to  a  man  who  felt  at  all  that  his 
audience  would  choke  him,  if  they  dared.  It  was 
consistent  with  the  character  we  have  tried  to  sketch, 
to  reject  eagerly  the  defence  of  insanity,  which  de¬ 
prive  his  acts  of  meaning,  and  the  plea  of  “  exten¬ 
uating  circumstances,”  which  would  have  saved  him 
finm  the  guillotine.  The  gnillotine  had  no  terror 
for  him,  and  forced  labor  in  the  Bagne,  he  being 
“  lazy  by  nature,  active  only  in  evil,”  bad.  He  re¬ 
fused  even  to  claim  his  right  of  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Caseation,  ostensibly  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
cheat  society  of  the  stakes  when  he  had  lost  the 


ally  perceive  too  much  truth  to  remain  devilish,  and 
is  in  that  way  almost  unique.  The  only  English 
criminal  we  can  remember  at  all  like  him  is  Cather¬ 
ine  Wilson,  the  sick-nurse  and  poisoner,  who,  while 
on  trial  for  her  life,  felt  the  horror  she  excited  so 
little  that  she  learned  a  subtle  lesson  in  poisoning 
from  Mr.  Herapath’s  evidence,  and  escaping,  em¬ 
ployed  it  to  increase  the  number  of  her  victims. 

theatrical  element  seems  to  be  wanting  in  her, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  an  English  trial  is  a 
drama  in  which  the  acimsed  is  a  spectator,  not  an 
actor.  He  has  no  opportunity  of  giving  his  view  of 
himself,  except  in  a  speech  usually  written  for  him. 
In  the  only  two  cases  of  the  last  five  years  in  which 
the  criminal  has  borne  his  part  in  exciting  dialogue, 
Roupcll  was  as  frank  as  Lemaire,  and  as  cynical 
about  his  acts,  though  not  about  his  motives,  —  the 
burglar  enjoyed  his  own  villany  as  keenly,  and  felt 
that  he  was  villanous  just  as  little.  Whether  the 
enjoyment  in  ^pch  cases  proceeds  from  real  wicked¬ 
ness,  as  most  men  would  argue,  or  from  a  lesion  in 
the  brain,  as  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  would  try  to  de¬ 
monstrate,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide, — though  we 
believe  in  the  occurrence  at'  both,  and  sometimes  in 
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the  same  subject,  —  but  of  this  we  feel  absolutely 
clear.  It  is  not  morally  wrong  to  dismiss  such  per¬ 
sons  from  a  world  in  which  they  are  as  dangerous  as 
wild  beasts,  in  which  repentance  is  hopeless  for 
them,  and  in  which  they  diffuse,  like  other  putridi¬ 
ties,  a  miasma  fatal  to  moral  health.  God,  and  God 
only,  can  judge  accurately  the  soul  of  such  a  man 
as  Lemaire ;  but  man  has  a  right  to  say  it  shall  not 
have  a  human  body,  in  which  to  work  its  will. 


BLACK  SHEEP. 

BY  KDMUND  YATES, 
lUTBOS  or  “  LilSD  XT  LIST,”  “  KI88IXO  TBS  BOD,”  BTC. 

BOOK  III.  — CHAPTER  XIII. 

“cruel  a’s  the  grave." 

“I  DO  not  know  what  he  is  doing,"  Harriet  had 
repeated  to  herself  in  sore  distress ;  “  I  do  not  know 
what  he  is  doing.  1  am  in  the  dark,  and  the  tide  is 
rising.” 

The  jealous  agony  she  had  suffered  at  Homburg 
was  harder  to  bear  than  the  uncertainty  which  had 
been  her  lot  since  her  return.  The  intense  passion 
of  jealousy  sprung  up  within  her  was  a  revelation  to 
this  woman  of  the  violence  of  her  own  nature,  over 
which  a  stem  restraint  had  been  kept  so  long,  that 
quiet  and  calm  had  grown  habitual  to  her  while 
nothing  troubled  or  disputed  her  love ;  but  they  de¬ 
serted  tier  at  the  first  rude  touch  laid  upon  the  sole 
treasure,  the  joy,  the  punishment,  the  occupation, 
nuunspring,  and  meaning  of  her  life.  Under  all  the 
quiet  of  her  manner,  under  all  the  smoothness  of  her 
'speech,  Harriet  Routh  knew  well  there  was  a  sav¬ 
age  element  in  the  desperation  of  her  love  for  Routh, 
since  he  had  committed  the  crime  which  sets  a  man 
apart,  from  his  fellows,  marked  with  the  brand  of 
blood.  She  had  loved  him  in  spite  of  the  principles 
of  her  education,  in  defiance  of  the  stings  of  her  con¬ 
science,  dead  now,  but  which  had  died  hard ;  but 
now  she  loved  him  in  spite  of  the  promptings  of  her 
instincts,  in  spite  of  the  revulsion  of  her  womanly 
feelings,  in  defiance  of  the  revolt  of  her  semes  and 
her  nerves.  The  more  utterly  lost  he  was,  the  more 
she  clung  to  him,  not  indeed  in  appearance,  for  her 
manner  had  lost  its  old  soilness,  and  her  voice  the 
tone  which  had  been  a  caress ;  but  in  her  torn  and 
tortured  heart  With  desperate  and  mad  obstinacy 
she  loved  him,  defied  fate,  and  hated  the  world  which 
had  been  hard  to  him,  for  his  sake. 

With  the  first  pang  of  jealousy  awoke  the  fierce¬ 
ness  of  this  love,  awoke  the  proud  and  defiant  asser¬ 
tion  of  her  love  and  her  ownership  in  her  breast. 
Never  would  Harriet  have  pleaded  her  true,  if  per¬ 
verted,  love,  her  unwavenng,  if  wicked,  fidelity, 
to  the  man  who  was  driiUng  away  from  her ;  the 
woman's  lost  soul  was  too  generous  for  that ;  but  he 
was  hers,  her  own ;  —  purchased ;  —  God,  in  whom 
she  did  not  believe,  and  the  Devil,  whom  she  did 
not  fear,  alone  knew  at  what  a  price;  —  and  he 
should  not  be  taken  from  her  by  another,  by  one 
who  had  done  nothing  for  him,  sunered  nothing  for 
him,  lost  nothing  for  nim.  Her  combativencss  and 
her  craft  had  been  called  into  instant  action  by  the 
first  discovery  of  the  unexpected  peril  in  which  her 
sole  treasure  was  placed.  She  understood  her  posi¬ 
tion  perfectly.  No  woman  could  have  known  more 
distinctly  than  Harriet  how  complete  is  the  helpless- 
Bess  of  a  wife  when  her  husband’s  love  is  straying 
fi-om  her,  beckoned  towards  another, — helplessneas 
which  every  point  of  contrast  between  her  and  her 
rival  increases.  She  was  quite  incapable  of  the  futile 


strife,  the  vulgmr  railing,  which  are  the  ordinary 
weapons  of  ordinary  women  in  the  unequal  com¬ 
bat;  she  would  have  disdained  their  em^doyment' 
but  fate  had  furnished  her  with  weapons  of  other 
form  and  far  different  effectiveness,  and  these  she 
would  use.  Routh  had  strong  common  sense  in¬ 
tense  selfishness,  and  shrewd  judgment.  An  appeal 
to  these,  she  thought,  could  not  fail.  Neverthel^ 
they  had  failed,  and  Harriet  was  bewildered  by  their 
failure.  When  she  made  her  first  appeal  to  Routh 
she  was  wholly  unprepared  for  his  refusal.  The  d^- 
ger  was  so  tremendous,  the  unforeseen  discovery  of 
the  murdered  man’s  identity  had  introduced  into 
their  position  a  complication  so  momentous,  so  in¬ 
surmountable,  that  she  had  never  dreamed  for  a 
moment  of  Routh’s  being  insensible  to  its  weight  and 
emergency.  But  he  rejected  her  appeal,  —  rudely, 
brutally  almost,  —  and  her  astonishment  was  hardly 
inferior  to  her  anguish.  He  must  indeed  be  infatu¬ 
ated  by  this  strange  and  beautiful  woman  (Harriet 
fully  admitted  the  American’s  beauty,  —  there  was 
an  element  of  candor  and  judgment  in  her  which 
made  the  littleness  of  depreciating  a  rival  imposn- 
ble)  when  he  could  overlook  or  under-estimate  the 
importance,  the  danger,  of  this  newly-arisen  compli¬ 
cation. 

This  was  a  new  phase  in  her  husband’s  character ; 
this  was  an  aspect  under  which  she  had  never  seen 
him,  and  she  was  bewildered  by  it  for  a  little.  It 
had  occurred  to  her,  once  on  the  day  when  she  last 
saw  George  Dallas,  —  parting  with  him  at  the  gate 
of  his  mother’s  house,  —  to  think  whether,  had  she 
had  any  other  resource  but  her  husband,  had  the 
whole  world  outside  of  him  not  been  a  dead  blank 
to  her,  she  could  have  let  him  go  ?  She  had  heard 
of  such  things ;  she  knew  they  happened ;  she  knew 
that  many  women  in  “  the  world  ’’  took  their  hus¬ 
band’s  infidelity  quietly,  if  not  kindly,  and  let  them 
go,  turning  them  to  the  resources  of  wealth  and 
pleasure.  She  had  no  such  resources,  nor  could 
these  have  appeased  her  for  a  moment,  if  she  had 
had.  She  cared  nothing  for  liberty,  she  who  had 
worn  the  chain  of  the  most  aWeet  slavery,  —  that 
of  engrossing,  passionate  love  for  an  unworthy  ob¬ 
ject,  willingly,  had  hugged  it  to  her  bosom,  hil  al¬ 
lowed  it  without  an  etlbrt  to  alleviate  the  pain,  to 
eat  into  her  flesh,  and  fill  it  with  corruption.  But, 
more  than  this,  she  could  not  let  him  go,  for  his  own 
sake  ;  she  was  true  to  the  law  of  her  life,  that  “  hon¬ 
or  rooted  in  dishonor  ”  knew  no  tarnishing  from  her ; 
she  must  save  him,  for  his  own  sake,  —  from  himself 
she  must  save  him,  though  not  to  bring  him  back  to 
her,  —  must  save  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  though  she 
longed,  in  the  cruel  pangs  of  her  woman’s  an^sh, 
to  have  done  with  it,  —  to  have  found  that  nouiing- 
ness  in  which  she  had  come  to  believe  as  the  “  end  1 
all,”  and  had  learned  to  look  to  as  her  sovereign  [ 
goixl. 

She  had  reached  such  a  conclusion,  in  her  medita¬ 
tions,  on  the  night  of  the  great  storm  at  Homburg ; 
she  had  determined  on  a  course  to  be  adopted,  for 
Routh’s  sake.  She  would  discard  fear,  and  show 
him  that  he  must  relinquish  the  desperate  game  he 
was  playing.  She  would  prove  to  him  that  fate  had 
been  too  strong  for  him ;  that  in  Mrs.  P.  Ireton 
Bembridgc  the  fatality  which  was  destined  to  de¬ 
stroy  him  existed ;  that  her  acquaintance  with  Ar¬ 
thur  Felton,  and  her  knowledge  of  Arthur  Felton’s 
afimrs,  into  whose  extent  Rouui  had  no  possible  pre¬ 
text  for  inquiry,  must  necessarily  establish  the  missing 
link.  She  would  hide  him  from  her  own  sufferings ; 
she  would  keep  down  her  jealousy  and  her  love ;  she 
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would  appeal  to  him  for  himaelf;  ahe  would  plead 
with  him  only  his  own  danger,  only  the  treme^ous 
risk  he  was  involving  himself  in.  Then  she  must 
succeed ;  then  the  double  agony  of  Jealousy  of  him 
and  fear  for  him  in  which  she  now  lived  mast  sub¬ 
side,  the  burning  torment  must  be  stilled.  The 
time  might  perhaps  come  in  which  she  should  so  far 
conquer  self  as  to  be  thankful  that  such  sufTering 
had  brought  about  his  safety,  for  there  could  be  no 
real  security  for  them  in  London,  the  terrible  fact 
of  Deane’s  identity  with  Arthur  Felton  once  known. 

'  After  tuat  discovery,  no  arguments  could  avail 
I  with  George ;  the  strength  of  all  those  which  she 
I  had  a«ed  would  become  potent  against  her,  their 
i  weight  would  be  against  her,  —  that  weight  which 
I  she  had  so  skilfully  adjusted  in  the  balance.  ^Vftcr 
all,  she  thought  that  night,  as  she  sat  in  the  dark- 
I  ness  and  idly  watched  the  lightning,  hearing  the 
raging  wind  unmoved,  what  would  a  little  more 
misery  matter  to  her  V  Little,  indeed,  if  it  brought 
him  safety ;  and  it  should,  it  must ! 

From  this  condition  of  mind  she  had  lieen  roused 
by  Routh’s  startling  announcement  of  their  depart- 
I  nre  on  the  morrow.  The  effect  produceil  upon 
Harriet  was  strange.  She  did  not  believe  that 
Routh  had  been  only  to  the  gaming-rooms  that 
night ;  she  felt  an  immutable  conviction  that  he 
had  seen  Mrs.  Bembridge,  and  she  instantly  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  had  received  a  rebuff  from  the 
beautiful  American.  Inexpressibly  relieved,  — 
though  not  blind  enough  to  be  in  the  least  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  infamy  of  her  husband’s  faithlessness, 
and  quite  aware  that  she  had  more,  rather  than 
j  less,  to  complain  of  than  she  had  previously  be- 
I  lieved ;  —  for  she  rightly  judged,  this  woman  is  too 
finished  a  co<]uette  to  throw  up  her  game  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  her  own  interest  and  safety  absolutely 
obliged  her  to  do  so,  —  she  acquiesced  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Had  Stewai't  Routh  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
extent  of  his  wife’s  knowledge  of  his  life  at  Ilom- 
burg,  he  could  not  have  been  lulled  into  the  false 
security  in  which  he  indulged  on  his  return  to  Lon¬ 
don.  He  perceived,  indeed,  that  Harriet  closely 
noted  the  state  of  his  spirits,  and  silently  observed 
his  actions.  But  he  was  used  to  that,  Harriet  had 
no  one  to  think  of  but  him,  had  nothing  to  care 
about  but  him ;  and  she  had  always  watched  him. 
Pleasantly,  ga^y,  before ;  —  coldly,  grimly,  now ; 
but  it  was  all  the  same  thing.  Ho  was  quite  right 
in  believing  she  had  not  the  least  suspicion  that 
Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  was  in  London,  but  that 
was  the  sole  point  on  which  he  was  correct.  Had 
he  known  how  much  his  wile  knew,  he  would  have 
afi’ecteil  a  dejection  of  spirits  he  was  far  from  feel¬ 
ing,  and  would  have  disarmed  her  by  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  during  the  few  hours  of  each  day  which 
he  passed  at  home. 

Harriet  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  cheerful¬ 
ness  ;  but,  strong  of  mind  and  heart  as  she  was,  she 
was  not  altogether  free  from  the  weakness  of  catch¬ 
ing  at  that  inteiqn'etation  of  a  mystery  in  which 
there  was  some  relief  for  her  own  ptun.  So  she 
concluded  that  he  had  been  only  passingly,  and  not 
deeply  hurt  by  the  coquetry  of  the  woman  who  had 
attracted  him,  and  that  he  had  recovered  from  the 
superficial  wound,  as  soon  as  he  became  again  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  schemes  which  had  awaited  him  in 
London. 

He  had  told  her  little  concerning  these  schemes, 
but  she  considered  this  reticence  due  to  her  own 
withdrawal  from  her  former  active  participation  in 


the  business  of  his  life,  and  it  was  an  additional  in¬ 
ducement  to  her  to  hope  that  Routh  was  taking  the 
resolution  which  she  desired.  “  When  we  get  back 
to  London,  I  will  think  about  it,”  he  had  said,  and 
she  clung  to  the  hope,  to  the  half  promise  in  the 
words.  He  was  surely  settling  affairs,  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  avoid  the  burstiug  of  the  storm.  The 
tacit  estrangement  between  them  would  account  for 
his  doing  this  silently  ;  his  vile  tempier,  which  Har¬ 
riet  thoroughly  understood,  and  never  failed  to  rec¬ 
ognize  in  action,  would  account  for  his  denying  her 
the  relief  of  knowing  his  intentions.  Many  small 
things  in  his  daily  life,  which  did  not  escape  the 
quickened  perception  of  his  wife,  betokened  a  state  I 
of  preparation  for  some  decided  course  of  action. 

The  time  of  explanation  must  necessarily  come ; 
meanwhile,  she  watched,  and  waited,  and  suffered. 

How  she  suffered  in  every  hour  of  her  life  I  Yet 
there  was  a  kind  of  dulness  over  Harriet,  too.  She 
recurred  little  to  the  p^t  in  point  of  feeling ;  she 
thought  over  it,  indeed,  in  aid  of  the  action  of  her 
reason  and  her  will ;  but  she  did  not  recall  it  with 
the  keenness  either  of  acute  grief  for  its  vanished 
happiness,  such  as  it  had  been,  or  of  remorse  and 
terror  for  its  deep  and  desperate  guilt.  The  burden  . 
of  the  day  was  enough  now  for  this  woman,  whose 
strength  had  lasted  so  long,  endured  so  much,  and 
given  way  so  suddenly. 

But  time  was  marching  on.  The  inevitable  end 
drawing  near,  and  Harriet  had  been  utterly  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  second  shock,  the  second  unexpected  f 
event  which  had  befallen.  She  had  opened  George  I 
Dallas’s  letter  with  the  Paris  postmark  almost  with-  I 
out  an  apprehension.  The  time  fur  the  thing  she  ! 
feared  hail  not  yet  come ;  and  here  was  a  thing  she 
had  never  feared,  a  possibility  which  had  never 
presented  itself  to  her  imagination,  brought  at  once 
fully  before  her.  She  had  done  this  thing.  One 
moment’s  want  of  caution,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  in  | 
which  her  nerves  had  been  strung  to  their  highest  | 
tension,  and  this  had  been  the  result  Had  no  other 
clow  c.xistcd,  these  few  lines  of  writing  would  fur¬ 
nish  one  leading  unerringly  to  discovery.  Suppos¬ 
ing  no  other  clew  to  exist,  and  Routh  to  pretend  to 
inability  to  identify  the  writing,  there  were  several  ] 
common  acquaintances  of  Dallas  and  Deane  who  | 
could  identify  it,  and  render  a  refusal  the  most  dan-  | 
gerous  step  which  Routh  could  take. 

She  sat  for  several  minutes  perfectly  still,  her  face  j 
colorless  as  marble,  and  her  blue  eyes  fixed  with  a  i 
painful  expression  of  terror,  under  the  shock  of  this 
new  discovery.  She  had  had  no  woree  apprehen¬ 
sion  than  that  the  letter  would  announce  the  day  | 
of  George’s  intended  return,  and  for  that  she  was  1 
prepared ;  but  this !  It  was  too  much  for  her ;  anil 
the  first  words  she  uttered  showed  that  her  mind  | ! 
had  lost  its  strict  faculty  of  reasoning :  they  broke 
flrom  her  with  a  groan,  — 

“I  —  1  it  is  who  have  destroyed  him !  ”  , 

But,  even  now,  weakness  and  exaggeration  had  1 
no  long  duration  in  Harriet  Routh’s  mind.  By  de-  | 
grees  she  saw  this  in  its  true  light,  an  alarming,  a 
terrible  coincidence  indeed,  an  addition  to  the  dan-  i 
ger  of  their  ixisition,  but  not  necessarily  a  fatal  ca-  I 
tastrophe.  Then  she  saw  new  light,  she  caught  at 
a  new  idea,  a  ii^h,  bright  hope.  This  would  avail  | 
with  Routh ;  this  would  drive  away  his  irresoludon ; 
this  would  really  inspire  him  with  the  true  convic-  | 
tion  of  their  danger ;  this,  which  would  throw  the  | 
whole  burden  of  identification  upon  him ;  this,  which  j 
would  establish  a  strong  and  intimate  link  between 
\um  and  the  dead  man ;  for  the  “  articles  to  be  pnr- 
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chased  ”  named  in  the  memorandum  ot' which  Geoi^o 
had  sent  her  a  copy  were  simply  shares  in  compa¬ 
nies,  with  every  one  of  which  Stewart  Bouth  was 
connected.  Only  Geoi^’s  ig^norance  of  such  matters 
had  prevented  his  recognizing  the  meaning  of  the 
memorandum. 

And  now  Harriet  roee;  and  as  she  paced  the 
room,  the  color  came  back  to  her  cheek,  the  light 
came  back  to  her  eyes.  A  new  life  and  fresh  cner- 
fn  seemed  to  spring  up  within  her,  and  she  grasped 
^oi^’s  letter  in  her  hand,  and  struck  it  against 
her  b^m  with  an  action  of  the  hand  and  a  respon- 
mve  movement  of  the  breast  which  was  almost  tri¬ 
umphant  This  thing  which  she  had  done,  which 
had  looked  like  ruin,  would  be  her  way  of  es- 
cape. 

Ruth’s  refusal  to  return  home  immediately  an¬ 
noyed,  puzzled,  and  disheartened  her.  Wh^  was 
he  so  hs^  to  move,  so  difficult  to  convince,  so  insen¬ 
sible  to  danger?  His  plea  was  business;  if  this 
business  was  what  she  hoped  and  believed  it  to  be, 
that  of  preparation,  he  should  have  come  home  to 
learn  the  new  and  uigent  need  for  its  expedition. 
Why  was  he  so  hard  to  her?  Why  had  he  no 
thought  for  her  wishes,  no  compassion  on  her  sus¬ 
pense?  Harriet  could  not  but  ask  herself  that, 
though  she  strove  against  the  deadly  suffering  the 
answer  brought  her. 

Thus  the  time  wore  on  drearily,  until  Harriet 
carelessly  took  fipom  the  table  the  slip  of  paper  which 
contained  a  whole  revelation  for  her. 

Of  the  hours  which  succeeded  she  could  not  have 
given  an  account  herself.  How  the  fury  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  of  love  betrayed,  of  fiuth  violated,  was  re¬ 
awakened  within  her,  and  infiamed  to  the  wildest 
and  most  desperate  pitch;  how  she  writhed  under 
the  shame  smu  the  scorn  which  her  husband’s  base¬ 
ness  forced  her  to  feel.  She  had  had  profoundest 
pit^,  readiest  help,  for  the  criminal;  but  for  this 
pitiful,  cowardly,  cruel  liar  nothing  but  contempt,  — 
nothing.  Ah  1  yes,  something  more,  and  that  made 
it  all  the  harder, — contempt  and  love. 

The  woman  was  here,  then, — here,  in  London, 
on  the  spot  to  ruin  liim,  lured  hither  by  him.  His 
false  heart  planned,  his  guilty  hands  dug  the  pit 
into  which  he  was  to  fall;  and  now  his  feet  were 
close  upon  the  brink.  This  rendered  him  deaf  and 
blind ;  for  this  he  had  basely  deceived  her,  his  best, 
his  only  fi-iend ;  for  this  he  had  come  to  reganl  and 
treat  her  as  his  enenw ;  and  now  Harriet  had  to 
make  a  desperate  enort  indeed  to  rally  all  her 
strength  and  courage.  She  had  to  put  the  sulfering 
aside,  to  let  all  her  hopes  go,  to  face  a  new  and  al¬ 
most  desperate  condition  of  atfairs,  and  to  think 
how  he  was  to  be  saved.  It  must  be  in  spite  of 
himself.  This  time,  it  must  be  in  defiance  of  him¬ 
self. 

She  had  passed  through  a  long  period  of  suffering 
—  if  time  is  to  be  measured  by  pain  —  before  Routh 
came  home.  She  had  not  nearly  thought  it  out ; 
she  had  only  reached  a  resolution  to  be  patient  and 
peaceful,  and  to  conceal  her  knowledge  of  his  treach¬ 
ery  if  any  efifort  could  give  her  the  strength  to  do 
so,  when  she  heard  his  key  in  the  lock,  and  the  next 
moment  his  hand  on  the  door-handle. 

There  was  confusion  in  the  expression  of  Routli’s 
shifty  black  eyes,  some  embarrassment  in  the  tone 
of  his  voice.  They  were  slight;  but  she  saw  and 
understood  them.  Hdr  heart  gave  one  angry  bound 
under  the  paper  which  lay  securely  in  her  bosom, 
but  her  steady  face  took  no  change  from  the  pulsa¬ 
tion. 


“  Sorry  I  could  n’t  get  back.  I  got  away  as  soon 
as  I  could,”  said  Routh,  as  he  threw  aside  his  coat 
and  put  his  hat  down.  Harriet  pushed  a  chair  to- 
wartls  him,  and  he  sat  down  before  she  answered _ 

“  I  am  sorry,  too,  Stewart.  I  can  hardly  thinfc 
any  business  can  have  e<]iutlled  in  importance  such 
an  occurrence  as  this.” 

She  put  George  Dallas’s  letter  into  his  hand,  and 
eagerly  watched  him,  while,  with  a  face  convuhed 
by  anger,  hatred,  and  all  unholy  passions,  he  read  it. 

If  ^e  could  have  seen  his  heart  I  If  she  could 
have  read  the  devilish  project  that  filled  it !  If  she 
could  have  seen  that  in  the  discovery  of  the  new 
and  urgent  danger  he  had  seen,  not  blind  to  that 
danger  indeed,  but  catching  at  the  chance  included 
in  it,  a  means  of  realizing  his  atrocious  plot  agaiut 
her!  If  she  could  have  distinguished,  amid  the 
sui^ng,  passionate  thoughts  and  impulses  which 
raged  within  him,  this  one,  which  each  second  made 
more  clear,  — 

“  This  is  my  opportunity.  All  is  settled,  all  is 
right ;  she  and  I  are  safe.  I  have  triumphed,  and 
this  cursed  letter  gives  me  a  better  chance  than  any 
I  could  have  formed  or  made.  'This  infernal  idiot 
is  always  my  curse  and  m^  dupic ;  however,  he  has 
done  me  a  good  turn  this  time.” 

If  Harriet,  watching  the  changes  in  her  husband’s 
countenance,  could  have  read  these  thoughts,  she 
might  have  interpreted  aright  the  ferocity  which 
blazed  in  his  wicked  eyes,  while  a  cynical  sneer 
curled  his  lip,  as  he  flun^  the  letter  violently  on  the 
floor,  starting  up  from  his  chair. 

Harriet  had  seen  Routh  in  a  passion  more  than 
once,  though  only  once  had  that  piassion  been  di¬ 
rected  against  herself,  and  she  was  not  a  woman, 
even  when  its  victim,,  to  be  frightened  by  a  man’s 
temper.  But  she  was  frightened  now,  really  and 
truly  frightened,  not,  however,  by  the  violence  of 
his  rage,  but  because  she  did  not  believe  in  it.  She 
did  not  understand  his  game ;  she  saw  he  was  play¬ 
ing  one;  why  he  feigned  this  fury  she  could  not 
comprehend,  but  she  knew  it  was  feigned,  and  she 
was  frightened.  Against  complicated  deception  of 
this  kind  she  was  powerless.  She  could  not  oppose 
successful  art  to  the  ingenious  skill  with  which  he 
was  courting  his  own  ruin,  to  save  him.  She  could 
not  disentangle  this  thought  from  the  confusion  in 
her  brain ;  she  felt  only  its  first  thrill  of  conviction, 
she  only  shrank  from  it  with  swift,  sharp,  physical 
pain,  when  Routh  turned  upon  her  with  a  torrent 
of  angry  and  fierce  reproaches. 

“  This  is  your  doing,”  he  said,  the  violence  of  his 
simulated  anger  hurrying  his  words,  and  rendering 
them  almost  unintelligible.  “  I  owe  it  to  you  that 
this  cursed  fool  has  me  in  his  power,  if  the  idiot 
only  finds  it  out,  and  knows  how  to  use  it.  more  se¬ 
curely  than  I  ever  had  him  in  mine.  This  is  your 
skill  and  yonr  wisdom ;  your  caution  and  your  man¬ 
agement,  is  it  ?  Like  a  fool,  I  trusted  a  woman,  — 
you  wero  always  so  sure  of  yourself,  you  know,  and 
here ’s  tlie  result.  You  keep  this  pretty  piece  of 
conviction  in  your  desk,  and  produce  it  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  I  don’t  wonder  you  wanted  me 
home ,  I  don’t  wonder  you  were  in  such  a  hurry 
to  give  me  such  a  proof  of  your  boasted  clever¬ 
ness.” 

Her  clear  blue  eyes  were  upon  him ;  his  restless 
black  eyes  shifted  under  her  gaze,  but  could  not  es¬ 
cape  it.  She  did  not  release  him  for  an  instant 
from  that  piercing  look,  which  became,  with  each 
word  he  spoke,  more  and  more,  alight  with  scorn 
and  power.  The  steady  look  maddened  him,  the 
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feiened  paraion  changed  to  real  rage,  the  man’s  evil 
face 

She  slightly  raised  her  hand,  and  pointed  to  the 
diair  he  had  leib ;  he  kicked  it  savagely  aw^.  She 
ipoke,  her  hand  still  extended.  “  l^wart,  I  do  not 
andentand  yon,  but  I  am  not  taken  in  by  you. 
\^at  are  you  aiming  at  ?  Why  are  you  pretend¬ 
ing  to  this  violent  and  unreasonable  anger  ?  ” 

‘‘Pretending!*  he  exclaimed,  with  an  oath;  “it 
is  no  pretence,  as  you  shall  find.  Pretending !  Wo¬ 
man,  yon  have  ruined  me,  and  I  say  —  ” 

“  And  I  say,*  she  interposed,  as  she  slowly  rose, 
and  stood  upright  before  him,  her  head  raised,  her 
iteady  eves  still  mercilessly  set  on  his,  “this  is  a 
vain  and  ridiculous  pretence.  Yon  cannot  long 
conceal  its  motive  from  me :  whatever  game  yon 
are  plaring,  I  will  find  it  out* 

“  Will  you,  by - ?  ”  he  said,  fiercely. 

“  I  will,  for  your  own  sake,*  she  answered,  calmly. 
And,  standing  before  him,  she  touched  him  lightly 
on  the  breast  with  her  small  white  hand.  “  Stop  ! 
don’t  speak.  I  say,  for  your  own  sake.  You  and 
I,  Stewart,  who  were  once  one,  are  two  now ;  but 
that  makes  no  change  in  me.  1  don’t  reproach 
you.” 

“  0,  don’t  you  ?  *  he  said.  “  I  know  better. 
There ’s  been  nothing  but  whining  and  reproaches 
lately.* 

“  Now  you  are  nctir^  again,  and  again  I  tell  you 
I  will  find  out  why.  The  day  of  reproach  can  never 
—  shall  never  —  come ;  the  day  of  ruin  is  near,  aw¬ 
fully  near  —  ” 

“  You ’ve  taken  care  of  that.” 

“  Again !  You  ought  to  know  me  better,  Stewart ; 
you  can’t  lie  to  me  undetected.  In  time  I  shall  know 
the  truth,  now  I  discern  the  lie.  But  all  this  is  vmn. 
Bead  once  more.*  She  took  up  the  letter,  smoothed 
it  out,  and  held  it  towards  him.  He  struck  it  out 
of  her  hand,  and  cursed  her. 

She  looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  said,  — 

“  You  are  not  drunk  again,  Stewart  ?  You  are 
not  mad  ?  If  you  are  not,  listen  to  me,  fot^  your 
fate  is  rushing  upon  you.  The  time  may  be  counted 
by  hours.  Never  mind  my  share  in  this  new  event, 
never  mind  what  you  really  think,  or  what  you  pre¬ 
tend  to  think  about  it.  It  makes  my  appeal  to  you 
strong,  irresistible.  This  is  no  fit  of  woman’s  ter¬ 
ror  ;  this  is  no  whim,  no  wish  to  induce  you  to  de¬ 
sert  your  harvest-field,  to  turn  your  back  upon  the 
promise  of  the  only  kind  of  life  you  care  to  live. 
Here  is  a  link  in  the  evidence  against  you,  if  suspi¬ 
cion  lights  upon  you  (and  it  must),  which  is  of  in¬ 
contestable  strength.  Here,  in  Arthur  Felton’s 
writing,  is  the  memoranda  of  the  shares  which  you 
bought,  and  pmd  for  with  Arthur  Felton’s  money. 
Stewart !  Stewart !  are  you  blind  and  mad,  indeed, 
that  you  stay  here,  that  you  let  the  precious  time 
escape  you,  that  you  dally  with  your  fate  V  Let  us 
begone,  I  say ;  let  us  escape  while  we  may.  George 
Dfdlas  is  not  our  only  foe,  not  our  only  danger,  — 
formidable,  indeed ;  but  remember,  Stewart,  Mr. 
Felton  comes  to  seek  for  his  son ;  remember  that  we 
have  to  dread  the  man’s  father !  ” 

The  pleading  in  her  voice  was  agonizing  in  its 
intensity,  the  lustrous  excitement  in  her  blue  eyes 
was  painful,  the  pallor  of  her  face  was  frightful. 
She  had  clasped  her  hands  round  his  arm,  and  the 
fingers  held  him  like  steel  fetters.  He  tried  to  shake 
ofi*  her  hold,  but  she  did  not  seem  aware  of  the 
movement 

“  I  tell  you,*  she  continued,  “  no  dream  was  ever 


wilder  than  your  hope  of  escape,  if  those  two  men 
come  to  London  and  find  yon  here ;  no  such  pos¬ 
sibility  exists.  Let  us  go ;  let  us  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  power.* 

“  By - ,  1 11  put  myself  out  of  Dallap^  reach  by 

a  very  simple  method,  if  you  don’t  hold  your  cursed 
tongue,*  said  Bouth,  with  such  ferocity  that  Harriet 
let  go  her  hold  of  him,  and  shrank  as  if  he  had 
struck  her.  “  If  you  don’t  want  me  to  tell  Mr.  Fel¬ 
ton  what  has  become  of  his  son,  and  put  him  on 
to  George’s  trail  myself,  you’ll  drop  this  kind  of 
thing  at  once.  In  fact,”  he  said,  with  a  savage 
sneer,  “  I  hardly  think  a  better  way  out  of  our  in¬ 
fernal  blunder  could  be  found.* 

“  Stewart !  Stewart !  *  She  said  no  more. 

“  Now  listen  to  me,  Harriet,*  he  wrent  on,  in  furi¬ 
ous  anger,  but  in  a  suppressed  tone.  “  If  you  are 
anything  like  the  wise  woman  you  used  to  be,  you 
won’t  provoke  a  desperate  man.  Let  me  alone,  I 
tell  you,  —  let  me  get  out  of  this  as  I  best  can.  The 
worst  part  of  it  is  what  you  have  brought  upon  me. 
I  don’t  want  Geoige  Dallas  to  come  to  any  serious 
grief,  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  if  he  threatens  danger  to 
me,  he  must  clear  the  way,  that ’s  all.  I  dare  say 
you  are  very  sorry,  and  all  that  You  rather  took 
to  Master  George  lately,  believed  in  his  prudence, 
and  his  mother,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing ;  but  I 
can’t  help  that  I  never  had  a  turn  for  sentiment 
myself ;  but  this  you  may  be  sure  of,  —  only  gross 
blundering  can  bring  anything  of  the  kind  about, 
—  if  any  one  is  to  swing  for  Deane,  it  shall  be  Dal¬ 
las,  and  not  I.” 

A  strong  shudder  shook  Harriet’s  frame  as  die 
heard  her  husband’s  words.  But  she  repressed  it, 
and  ^ke, — 

“  You  refuse  to  listen  to  me,  then,  Stewart  You 
will  not  keep  your  promise,  —  your  promise  which, 
however  vague,  I  have  built  upon  and  lived  upon 
since  we  left  Homburg  ?  You  will  not  ‘  think  of’ 
what  I  said  to  you  there  ?  Not  though  it  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  important  now  ?  You  will  not 
leave  this  life,  and  come  away  to  peace  and  safe- 
ty?” 

“  No,  no ;  a  thousand  times  no  I  ”  smd  Ronth,  in 
the  wildest  fury.  “  I  will  not,  —  I  will  not !  A  life 
of  peace  and  safety ;  yes,  and  a  life  of  poverty,  and 
you  — *  he  added  in  a  tone  of  bitterest  scorn  and 
hatred. 

A  wonderful  look  came  into  the  woman’s  face,  as 
she  heard  his  cruel  and  dastardly  words.  As  the 
pink  had  faded  into  the  white  upon  her  cheeks,  so 
now  the  white  deadened  into  gray,  —  into  an  ashen 
ghostly  gray,  and  her  dry  lips  parted  slowly,  emit¬ 
ting  a  heavy  sigh. 

He  made  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door,  she 
retreating  before  him.  And  when  he  had  al¬ 
most  reached  it,  she  fell  suddenly  upon  her  knees, 
and  flung  her  arms  round  him  with  desperate  en- 
enty. 

“  Stewart,”  she  smd,  in  a  whisper  indeed,  yet  in  a 
voice  to  be  heard  amid  a  whirlwind,  “  my  husband, 
my  love,  my  life,  my  darling,  don’t  mind  me  ! 
Leave  me  here  ;  it  will  be  safer,  better,  less  suspi¬ 
cious.  Go  away,  and  leave  me.  I  don’t  care,  in¬ 
deed.  I  don’t  want  to  go  with  you.  Go  alone,  and 
make  sure  of  your  safety  !  Stewart,  say  you  ’ll  go. 

While  she  was  speaking,  he  was  striving  to  looKn 
her  hold  upon  him,  but  in  vain.  A  short,  brief  war¬ 
fare  was  waged  in  that  moment  in  his  soul.  If  he 
softened  to  ner  now,  if  he  yielded  to  her  now,  all 
was  undone.  And  yet  what  love  was  this,  —  what 
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strange,  and  wondrous,  and  potent  kind  of  love  was 
this  ?  Not  the  kind  of  love  which  had  looked  at 
him,  an  hour  or  two  ago,  out  of  the  rich  black  eyes 
of  the  American  widow,  that  liad  trembled  in  the 
tcMies  of  her  voice.  But  a  vision  of  the  beauty  he 
coveted,  of  Ihe  wealth  he  needed,  of  the  freedom  he 
panted  for,  rose  before  South’s  bewildered  brain, 
and  the  strife  ended.  Evil  had  its  own  way  un¬ 
checked  henceforth  to  the  end. 

He  raised  his  right  arm  and  struck  her  heavily 
upon  the  face ;  the  clasp  of  her  hands  gave  way, 
and  she  sank  upon  the  door.  Then  he  stepped 
over  her,  as  she  lay  prostrate  in  the  doorway,  and 
left  the  room.  When  she  raised  herself,  she  pushed 
back  her  hair,  and  looked  round  with  a  dreary 
amazement  upon  her  troubled  face,  and  she  heard 
j  the  key  turned  in  his  dressing-room  door. 

The  day  had  dawned  when  Harriet  South  went 
gently  stairs  to  her  bedroom.  She  was  perfectly 
calm,  ^e  opened  the  window-shutters  and  let  the 
light  in  before  she  lay  down  on  her  bed.  Also,  she 
unlocked  a  box,  which  she  took  from  her  wardrobe, 
and  looked  carefully  into  it,  then  put  it  away  satis¬ 
fied.  As  she  closed  her  eyes,  she  stud,  half  aloud, 
“  I  can  do  no  more ;  but  she  can  save  him,  and  she 
shall.” 

At  one  o’clock  on  the  following  day,  Harriet 
Bouth,  attired,  as  jusual,  in  simple  but  ladylike 
dress,  and  presenting  an  appearance  on  which  the 
most  impertinent  of  pages  would  not  have  dared  to 
cast  an  imputation,  presented  herself  at  No.  4,  Hol- 
lington  Square,  Brompton.  Mrs.  Bembridge  lived 
there,  but  Mrs.  Bembridge  was  not  at  homo,  and 
would  not  be  at  home  until  late  in  the  evening. 
Would  the  lady  leave  her  name  '{  No ;  but  she  de¬ 
sired  Mrs.  Bembridge  might  be  informed  that  a 
lady  had  called,  and  would  call  again,  at  the  same 
hour  on  the  morrow,  who  had  found  an  article  of 
dress  lost,  at  Homburg,  b}'  Mrs.  Bembridge,  and 
which  she  would  restore  to  Mrs.  Bembridge  in  per¬ 
son,  but  not  otherwise. 

As  Harriet  was  returning  home,  she  walked 
down  Piccadilly,  and  saw  Mr.  Felton  and  Geoige 
Dallas  alighting  from  a  cab  at  the  door  of  the  house 
In  which  ueir  lodgings  had  been  engaged. 

“  Very  fair,  too,”  said  Mrs.  P.  Irtdon  Bembridge, 
when  she  received  Harriet’s  message  from-  her  maid, 
“  and  very  natural  she  should  expect  a  reward. 
Ladies  often  take  advantage  of  that  kind  of  thing 
to  give  money  to  the  poor.  I  sha’n’t  grudge  any¬ 
thing  she  may  ask  in  reason,  I  shall  be  so  glad  to 
get  back  my  golden  egg.” 

[To  be  coDtlDUod.] 


WOMEN’S  HEROINES. 

A  VIGOROUS  and  jiertlnacious  effort  has  of  late 
years  been  made  to  persuade  mankind  that  beauty 
in  women  is  a  matter  of  very  little  moment.  As 
long  as  literature  was  more  or  less  a  man’s  vocation, 
an  oiiposite  tendency  prevailed;  and  a  successfiil 
novelist  would  as  soon  nave  thought  of  flying  as  of 
driving  a  team  of  ugly  heroines  through  three  vol¬ 
umes.  The  rapid  and  portentous  Increase  of  au¬ 
thoresses  chang^  the  current  of  affairs.  As  a  rule, 
authoresses  do  not  care  piuch  about  lovely  women ; 
and  they  must  naturally  despise  the  miserable  mas¬ 
culine  weakness  which  is  led  captive  by  a  pit*tty 
face,  even  if  it  be  only  upon  paper.  They  can  liave 
no  patience  with  such  reebleness,  and  it  may  well 


seem  to  them  to  be  a  high  and  Important  mission  to 
help  to  put  it  down.  It  became,  accordingly,  the 
fasmon  at  one  time  among  feminine  writers  of  fic. 
tion  to  make  all  their  fascinating  heroines  phuQ 
girls  with  plenty  of  soul,  and  to  show,  by  a  serm  of 
thrilling  love  adventures,  how  completely  in  the 
long  run  the  plain  girls  had  the  best  of  it  There 
is  a  regular  type  of  ideal  young  lady  in  women’s 
novels,  to  which  we  have  at  1^  b^ome  acens- 
tomed.  She  is  not  at  all  a  perfect  beauty.  Her  fea¬ 
tures  are  not  as  finely  chiselled  as  a  Greek  statue- 
she  is  taller,  we  are  invariably  told,  than  the  model 
height,  her  nose  is  retrousst';  and  “in  some  lights” 
an  unfavorable  critic  might  affirm  that  her  hair  was 
positively  tawny.  But  there  is  a  well  of  feeling  in 
tier  big  brown  eyes,  which,  when  united  to  genius, 
invariably  bowls  over  the  hero  of  the  book.  And 
the  passion  she  excites  is  of  that  stirring  kind  which 
eclipses  all  others.  Through  the  first  two  volumes 
the  predestined  lover  flirts  with  the  beauties  who 
despise  her,  dances  with  them  under  her  eye,  and 
wears  their  colors  in  her  presence.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  third  an  expressive  glance  tells  her  that  all  is 
right,  and  that  big  eyes  and  a  big  soul  have  won  the 
race  in  a  canter.  Jane  Eyre  was  perhaps  the  first 
triumphant  success  of  this  particular  school  of  art 
And  Jane  Eyre  certainly  opened  the  door  to  a  long 
train  of  imitators.  For  many  years  every  woiukn’s 
novel  had  got  in  it  some  dear  and  noble  cieature, 
generally  underrated,  and  as  often  as  not  in  embar- 
ra.ssed  circumstances,  who  usc^d  to  capture  her  hus¬ 
band  by  sheer  force  of  genius,  and  by  pretending 
not.  to  notice  him  when  he  came  Into  the  room. 
Some  pleasant  womanly  enthusiasts  even  went  fur¬ 
ther,  and  invented  heroines  with  tangled  hair  and 
inky  fingers.  We  do  not  feel  perfectly  certain  that 
Miss  Yonge,  for  instance,  has  not  married  her  inky 
Minervas  to  nicer  and  more  pious  husbands,  a 
rule,  than  her  uninky  ones.  The  advantage  of  the 
view  that  ugly  heroines  are  the  most  charming  Is 
obvious,  if  only  the  world  could  be  brought  to  adopt 
it. 

It  is  a  well-meant  prrdest  in  favor  of  what  may  be 
called,  in  these  days  of  political  excitement,  the 
“rights”  of  plain  girls.  It  is  very  hard  to  think 
that  a  few  more  freckles,  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
extra  chin  should  make  all  the  difference  in  life  to 
women,  and  thwe  of  them  who  are  intellectually 
fitted  to  play  a  shining  part  in  society  or  literature 
may  be  cxcuseil  fur  reliclling  against  the  masculine 
heresy  of  believing  in  beauty  only.  Whenever  such 
women  write,  the  constant  mural  they  preach  to  us 
is  that  beauty  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  This  is  the 
moral  of  Hetty  in  Adam  Bede,  and  it  is  in  the  un¬ 
sympathetic  and  cold  way  in  which  Hetty  is  de¬ 
scribed,  that  one  catches  glimpses  of  the  sex  of  the 
consummate  author  of  the  story.  She  is  quite  alive 
to  Hetty’s  plump  arms  and  prettv  checks.  She  likes 
to  pat  her  and  watch  her,  as  if  Hettv  were  a  cat.  or 
sonu>.  other  sleek  and  supple  animal.  But  we  feel 
that  the  writer  of  Adam  Bede  is  eying  Hetty  all 
over  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  considering 
in  herself  the  while  what  fools  men  are.  It  would 
be  unjust  and  untrue  to  say  that  George  Eliot  in  all 
her  works  docs  not  do  ample  justice.  In  a  noble  and 
generous  way,  to  the  power  of  female  beauty.  The 
heroines  of  Itwnola  and  Felix  Holt  prove  distinctly 
that  she  does.  But  one  may  fairly  doubt  whether  a 
man  could  have  painteil  Hetty.  When  one  sees 
the  picture,  one  understands  its  truth ;  but  men 
who  draw  pretty  faces  usually  do  so  with  more  en¬ 
thusiasm. 
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A  similar  sort  of  protest  may  be  found  lurking  in 
•  neat  many  women’s  novels  against  the  popular 
opinion  that  man  is  the  more  powerful  animal,  and 
t^t  a  wife  is  at  best  a  domestic  appana^  of  the 
husband.  Authoresses  are  never  weary  of  attempts 
(0  set  this  right.  They  like  to  prove,  what  is  con¬ 
tinually  true,  that  the  feminine  charms  are  the  lever 
that  moves  the  world,  and  that  the  ideal  woman 
keeps  her  husband  and  all  about  her  straight  In 
religious  novels  woman’s  task  is  to  exercise  the  hap¬ 
piest  intluenee  on  the  man’s  theoloscal  opinions. 
Owin<T  to  the  errors  he  has  imbibed  mm  the  study 
of  a  f^e  and  shallow  philosophy,  he  sees  no  good  in 
going  to  church  twice  on  Sundays,  or  feels  that  he 
cannot  heartily  adopt  all  the  expres-sions  in  the 
Atbanasian  creed.  It  is  the  heroine’s  mission  to 
cure  this  mental  malady ;  to  point  out  to  him,  from 
the  Impartial  point  of  view  of  those  who  have  never 
committed  the  folly  of  studying  Kant  or  Hegel,  how 
thoroughly  superficial  Kant  and  Hegel  are ;  and  to 
remind  him  by  moonlight,  and  in  the  course  of  spir¬ 
itual  flirtation  on  a  balcony,  of  the  unutterable 
truths  in  theology  which  only  a  woman  can  natu¬ 
rally  dbeem.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  intimate 
that  there  is  not  a  good  deal  of  usefulness  in  such 
feminine  points  of  view.  The  argumentum  ad  sexum, 
if  not  a  logical,  is  often  no  doubt  a  practical  one, 
and  women  are  right  to  employ  it  whenever  they 
esn  make  it  tell.  And  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
develop  it  to  any  considerable  extent  in  a  dry  con¬ 
troversial  work,  authoresses  have  no  other  place  to 
work  it  in  except  in  a  romance.  What  they  do  for 
religion  in  pious  novels,  they  do  for  other  things  in 
productions  of  a  more  strictly  secular  kind.  There 
IS,  for  instance,  a  popular  and  prevalent  fallacy  that 
women  ought  to  be  submissive  to,  and  governed  by, 
their  lords  and  masters. 

In  feminine  fiction  we  see  a  very  wholesome  reac¬ 
tion  against  this  mistaken  supposition.  The  hero  of 
the  female  tale  is  often  a  poor,  frivolous,  easily  led 

Kn.  AVhen  he  can  escape  from  his  wife’s  eye, 
^leculates  heavily  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  goes 
in  under  the  influence  of  evil  advisers  for  every  sort 
of  polite  swindling,  and  forgets,  or  is  ill-tempered 
towards,  the  inestimable  treasure  he  has  at  home. 
On  such  occasions  the  heroine  of  the  feminine  novel 
shines  out  in  all  her  majesty.  She  is  .kind  and  pa¬ 
tient  to  her  husband’s  faults,  except  that  when  he  is 
more  than  usually  idiotic  her  eyes  dash,  and  her 
nostrils  dilate  with  a  sort  of  grand  scorn,  while  her 
knowledge  of  life  and  business  is  displaved  at  crit¬ 
ical  moments  to  save  him  from  rum.  When 
every  one  else  deserts  him,  she  takes  a  cab  into  the 
City,  and  employs  some  clever  friend,  who  has  al¬ 
ways  been  hopelessly  in  love  with  her,  —  and  for 
whom  she  entertains,  unknown  to  her  husliand,  a 
Platonic  brotherly  regard,  ■ —  to  intervene  in  the  nick 
of  time,  and  to  arrest  her  husband’s  fall.  In  a  story 
called  Soloing  the  Wind,  which  has  recently  been 
published,  the  authoress  (for  wo  assume,  in  spite  of 
the  ambiguous  assertion  on  the  title-page,  that  the 
pen  which  wrote  it  was  not  really  a  man’s)  goes  to 
very  great  lengths.  The  hero,  St.  John  Aylott,  is 
always  snubbing  and  lecturing  Isola,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  when  she  was  half  a  child,  and  whom  he  treats 
as  a  child  long  after  she  has  become  a  great  and 
glorious  woman.  He  administers  the  d,octrine  of 
conjugal  .authority  to  her  in  season  and  out  of  sea¬ 
son,  and  his  object  is  to  convert  her  into  a  loving 
feminine  slave.  Against  this  revolting  theory  her 
nature  rebels.  Though  she  preserves  her  wifely  at¬ 
tachment  to  a  man  whom  she  has  once  thought 


worthy  of  better  things,  her  respect  dies  away,  and 
at  last  she  openly  defies  him  when  he  wants  her,  in 
contravention  of  her  plain  duty,  not  to  adopt  as 
her  son  a  deserted  orphan  boy.  At  this  point 
her  character  stands  out  in  noble  contrast  to  his. 
She  does  adopt  the  boy,  and  brings  him  to  live 
with  her  in  spite  of  all ;  and  when  St.  John  is  un¬ 
naturally  peevish  at  its  childish  squalling,  Isola  bears 
his  fretful  animadversions  with  a  patient  dignity  that 
touches  the  hearts  of  all  about  her.  Any  husband 
who  can  go  on  preaching  about  coqjugal  obedience 
through  three  volumes  to  a  splendid  creature  who  Is 
his  wife,  must  have  something  wrong  about  his'mind. 
And  something  wrong  about  St.  John’s  mind  there 
ultimately  proves  to  to.  It  flashes  across  Isola  that 
this  is  the  case,  and  before  long  her  worst  suspicions 
are  confirmed.  At  last  St.  John  breaks  out  into 
open  lunacy,  and  dies  deranged,  —  a  fate  which  is 
partly  the  cause,  and  partly  uie  consequence,  of  his 
continual  indulgence  in  such  wild  theories  about  the 
relations  of  man  and  wife. 

It  is  not  every  day  that  we  have  the  vtduable  les¬ 
son  of  the  rights  of  wives  so  plainly  or  so  practically 
put  befbre  us,  but  when  it  is  put  before  us,  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  service  that  may  be  conferred  on  liter¬ 
ature  and  society  by  lady  authors.  To  assert  the 
great  cause  of  the  independence  of  the  female  sex 
IS  one  of  the  ends  of  feminine  fiction,  just  as  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  rights  of  plain  girls  is  another.  Au¬ 
thoresses  do  not  ask  for  what  Mr.  Mill  wishes  them 
to  have,  —  a  vote  for  the  borough,  or  perhaps  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  They  do  ask  that  young  women 
should  have  a  fair  matrimonial  chance,  independ¬ 
ently  of  such  trivial  considerations  as  good  looks, 
and  that  after  marriage  they  should  have  the  right 
to  despise  their  husbands  whenever  duty  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  tell  them  it  is  proper  to  do  so. 

The  odd  thing  Is,  that  the  heroines  of  whom  au¬ 
thoresses  are  so  fond  in  novels  are  not  the  heroines 
whom  other  women  like  in  real  life.  Even  the  pop¬ 
ular  authoresses  of  the  day,  who  are  always  produc¬ 
ing  some  lovely  pantheress  In  their  stories,  and  mak¬ 
ing  her  achieve  an  endless  series  of  impossible 
exploits,  would  not  care  much  about  a  lovely  pan- 
theres.s  in  a  drawing-room  or  a  country-house  ;  and 
are  not  perhaps  in  the  habit  of  meeting  any.  The 
fact  Is,  that  the  vast  majority  of  women  who  write 
novels  do  not  draw  upon  their  observation  for  their 
characters  so  much  as  upon  their  imagination.  In 
some  respects  this  is  curious  enough,  for  when  wo¬ 
men  observe,  they  observe  acutely,  and  to  a  good 
deal  of  purpose.  Those  of  them,  however,  who  take 
to  the  manufacture  of  fiction  have  generally  done 
so  because  at  some  portion  of  their  career  they  have 
been  thrown  back  upon  themselves.  They  began 
perhaps  to  write  when  circumstances  made  them 
feel  isolated  from  the  rest  of  their  little  world,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  sickly  concentration  upon  their  own 
thoughts.  A  woman  with  a  turn  for  literary  work 
who  notices  that  she  is  distanced,  as  far  as  success 
or  admiration  goes,  by  rivals  inferior  in  mental  ca¬ 
pacity  to  herself,  flies  eagerly  to  the  society  of  her 
own  fancies,  and  makes  her  pen  her  greatest  friend. 

It  is  the  lot  of  many  girls  to  pass  their  childhood 
or  youth  in  a  somewhat  monotonous  round  of  domes¬ 
tic  duties,  and  frequently  in  a  narrow  domestic 
circle,  with  which,  except  from  natural  affection, 
they  may  have  no  great  intellectual  sympathy. 
The  stage  of  intellectual  fever  through  wWh  able 
men  have  passed  when  they  were  young  is  replaced, 
in  the  case  of  girls  of  talent,  by  a  stage  of  moral 
morbidity.  At  first  this  finds  vent  in  hymns,  and  It 
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turns  in  the  end  to  norels.  Few  clever  young 
ladies  have  not  written  religious  poetry  at  one 
period  or  other  of  their  biatory,  and  few  that  have 
done  so,  stop  there  without  going  further.  It  is  a 
great  temptation  to  console  one’s  self  for  the  short- 
eomings  of  the  social  life  around,  by  building  up  an 
imaginary  picture  of  social  life  as  it  might  be,  full 
of  romantie  adventures  and  pleasant  conquests.  In 
manufacturing  her  heroines,  the  young  recluse  au¬ 
thor  puts  on  paper  what  she  wo^d  herself  like  to 
be,  and  what  she  thinks  she  might  be  if  only  her 
eyes  were  bluer,  her  purse  longer,  or  men  more 
wise  And  discerning.  In  painting  the  slights  offered 
to  her  favorite  ideal,  she  conceives  the  slights  that 
might  possibly  be  offered  to  herself,  and  the  trium¬ 
phant  way  in  which  she  would  (under  somewhat 
more  auspicious  circumstances)  delight  to  live  them 
down  and  trample  them  under  foot.  The  vexations 
and  the  annoyances  she  describes  with  considerable 
spirit  and  accuracy.  The  triumph  is  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  her  own  delicious  dreams.  The  grand 
character  of  the  imaginary  victim  is  but  a  species  of 
phantom  of  herself,  taken,  like  the  German’s  camel, 
mm  the  depths  of  her  own  self-consciousness,  and 
projected  into  cloudland.  This  is  the  reason  why 
authoresses  enjoy  dressing  up  a  heroine  who  is  ill- 
used.  They  know  the  sensation  of  social  martyr¬ 
dom,  and  it  is  a  gentle  sort  of  revenge  upon  the 
world  to  publish  a  novel  about  an  underrated  mar¬ 
tyr,  whose  merits  are  recognized  in  the  end,  either 
bieforc  or  after  her  decease. 

They  are  probably  not  conscious  of  the  precise 
work  they  are  performing.  They  are  not  aware 
that  their  heroine  represents  what  they  believe  they 
themselves  would  prove  to  be  under  uupossible  cir¬ 
cumstances,  provided  they  had  only  golden  hair 
and  a  wider  sphere  of  action.  This  is  but  another 
and  a  larger  phase  of  a  phenomenon  which  all  of  us 
have  become  famiUar  with  who  have  ever  had  a 
large  acquaintance  with  young  ladies’  poems. 
They  all  write  about  death  wi^  a  pertinacity 
that  is  positively  astoimding.  It  is  not  that  the 
young  people  actually  want  to  die.  But  they  like 
the  idea  that  their  family  circle  will  find  out,  when 
it  is  too  late,  all  the  mistakes  and  injustices  it  has 
committed  towards  them,  and  that  this  world  will 
perceive  that  it  has  been  entertaining  unawares  an 
angel,  just  as  the  angel  has  taken  di^t  upwards  to 
another.  The  juvenile  aspirant  commences  with 
revenging  her  wrongs  in  heaven,  but  it  occurs  to 
her  before  long  that  she  can  with  equal  facility  have 
them  revenged  upon  earth.  Poetry  gives  way  to 
prose,  and  hymnology  to  fiction.  The  element  of 
self-consciousness,  unknown  to  herself,  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  prevml,  and  to  color  the  character  of  the 
heroines  she  turns  out.  Of  course  great  authoresses 
shake  themselves  free  from  it.  Be^  genius  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  sex,  and  first-rate  writers,  whether  they 
are  men  or  women,  are  not  morbidly  in  love  with 
an  idealized  portrait  of  themselves.  But  the  poorer 
and  less  worthy  class  of  feminine  novebsts  seldom 
escape  from  the  fatal  influence  of  egotism.  Wo¬ 
men’s  heroines,  except  in  the  case  of  the  best  artists, 
are  conceptions  borrowed,  not  fi-om  without,  but 
from  vrithin.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  a 
sameness  about  them  which  becomes  at  last  distaste¬ 
ful.  The  conception  of  the  injured  wife  of  the  glo¬ 
rified  governess  is  one  which  was  a  novelty  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  while  it  cannot  be  said  any 
longer  to  be  lively  or  entertaining.  As  literature 
has  grown  to  be  a  woman’s  occupation,  we  are 
afiraid  that  glorified  governesses  in  fiction  will,  like 


the  poor,  be  always  with  us,  and  continue  to  the 
end  to  run  their  bright  course  of  universal  victory 
The  most,  perhaps,  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  they 
will  in  the  long  run  take  the  wind  out  of  the  ifuls  of 
the  glorified  adulteresses  and  murderesses  which  at 
present  seem  the  latest  and  most  successful  efforts  of 
feminine  art. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A  IIAFFY  MEETING. 

I  THINK  it  very  likely  that,  if  there  had  been  any 
li(iuor-shop8  close  to  St  Mary’s,  that  James,  in  the 
full  flush  of  his  excitement  on  this  last  and  most 
triumphant  day  at  the  old  place,  would  have  got 
easily  tipsy.  But  he  had  no  opportunity,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  inclination.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
effects  of  stimulants  more  than  any  other  St  Maiy’s 
lad.  There  were  legends  among  the  oldsters  of 
boys  having  got  drunk  in  the  old  times,  when  the 
coUege  was  in  town,  but  those  legends  were  now 
very  old  indeed,  and  the  only  creed  among  the  boys 
about  drinking  was  that  it  was  a  manly  and  gentl^ 
manly  habit,  from  which  they  were  unfortunately 
debamd.  ^e  lad,  therefore,  tired  with  pleasure 
and  excitement,  wended  himself,  in  a  pleasantly 
weary  frame  of  mind,  to  his  mother’s  room  about 
half  past  nine,  and  found  her  more  busy  than  usual 
among  her  maids,  giving  all  kinds  of  careful  direc¬ 
tions,  apparently  with  a  view  to  her  departure. 

He  had  time  to  gather  this  much  before  she  spoke 
to  him.  She  only  smiled  at  him  when  he  first  came 
in,  and  asked  him  by  her  eyes  to  stay.  After  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  she  said  to  the  maids,  “  I  think  everything 
is  in  perfect  train,  now.  See  that  I  find  it  so  on  my 
return  ;  1  shall  not  be  long.  Work  as  if  I  was  look¬ 
ing  on  at  you,  —  firstly,  because  it  is  your  duty  ;  and 
secondly,  because  I  shall  demand  an  inexorable  ac¬ 
count  from  you  when  I  come  back.  Those  are  no 
workers,  to  my  taste,  who  can  only  work  under  the 
master’s  eye.  —  My  dear  James,  you  are,  of  all 
people  in  the  world,  the  one  I  wished  to  see 
most.” 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called  him  by 
his  Christian  name ;  ho  wondered  why,  and  she  her¬ 
self  could  not  have  told  him  at  that  time.  She  was 
still  undecided  whether  she  would  reveal  herself  to 
him  or  not. 

“James,”  she  said,  when  the  maids  were  gone, 
“  you  go  to  Silcotes  to-morrow  ?  How  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  walk,  Mrs.  Morgan.  I  came  to  say  good 
by.  I  can ’t  exactly  begin  —  ” 

“  Then  don’t  begin.  That  ia  perfectly  easy,  is  it 
not  V  I  also  am  going  to  Silcotes  ;  I  also  am  going 
to  walk.  I  want  you,  if  you  will  do  so  much  for  an 
old  woman,  to  let  me  walk  with  you,  and  to  show 
me  the  way.  Will  you  do  this  for  me  ?  I  w.alk  fast 
and  far,  and  must  be  back  quickly,  for  my  good 
maidens  are,  with  all  their  good  intentions,  but  dis¬ 
jointed  limbs  without  their  head.  Will  you  under¬ 
take  the  old  woman  '?  ” 

“Undertake  you!”  said  James.  “Why,  I  ’ll 
wheel  you  there  in  a  Bath-chair,  if  you  like.  But 
it  is  nonsense.  I  tell  you  you  will  never  get  there 
on  loot  I  make  a  bee  line  of  it,  and  it  is  three  and 
twenty  miles.” 

“  Three-and-twenty  fiddlesticks,  boy.  No  distance 
at  all.  Will  you  show  me  the  way  ?  ” 


u  I  should  like  to,  better  than  I  can  tell.  Do  you 
think  you  can  manage  it  ?  ” 

« I  will  walk  an  fast  as  you  will,  and  as  far.  Go 
'  to  bed,  your  head  is  hot ;  to-morrow  morning  at  ten, 

I  then,  at  the  south  end  of  the  cloisters.” 

I  The  south  end  of  the  cloisters  was  close  to  the 
great  gate,  and  was  the  place  at  which  people  gen¬ 
erally  waited  before  departure.  James,  his  uniform 
I  now  cast  off  forever,  was  early  there ;  he  was,  in 
I  fact,  the  very  first  arrival. 

[  But  he  was  not  long  alone ;  he  wa.s  joined  by 
I  Iteginnld,  now  a  pale-faced  youth  of  some  eighteen 
I  years,  with  a  weak  and  small,  but  very  pretty  and 
(rentle  face.  He,  too,  had  finished  his  academical 
I  career  the  night  before,  and  had  left  the  dormitory, 
and  had  slq)t  at  his  father’s,  and  so  James  had  not 
seen  him  since  the  last  evening.  James  saw  that  he 
was  vexed  at  something,  and  asked  him  what  it  was. 
The  relations  between  them  hitherto  were  merely 
those  of  a  boy  with  character  and  boldness  acting 
on  one  without  either,  overlaid  with  a  strong  boyish 
affection ;  relations  scarcely  worth  noticing  until 
DOW.  James  asked  him,  confidentially,  what  was 
the  matter. 

“  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  Tartar,  I  expect,”  said 
Begin.ald.  “  Don’t  you  think  she  was  ?  ” 

“  What  the  deuce  do  I  care  ?  She  had  the  tongue 
of  her  family,  and  lashed  out  at  times ;  but  she  is 
dead,  you  know.” 

“  Ah !  but  Anne  ain’t  dead  though,  and  she  has  got 
the  tongue  of  her  family,  too.  I  ’ll  back  the  Silcote 
tongue  against  the  Tudor  any  day  of  the  week. 
Am  I  have  been  having  a  taste  of  it  this  morning.” 

“  You  generally  seem  to  be  getting  a  taste  of  it, 
Reg,  as  far  as  I  see.  Why  don’t  you  give  her  as 
gOM  as  she  brings  ?  You  have  got  the  Silcote 
tongue,  too,  have  n’t  you  ?  Why  don’t  you  pitch 
into  her  'i  ” 

“  Because  I  can’t.  She  stabs  me  with  a  dagger, 
while  I  lose  my  temper,  and  make  blind  hits  at  her 
with  a  cudgel.  She  makes  me  lose  temper,  and  con- 
Kquently  judgment,  in  a  moment.  She  never  loses 
her  temper.” 

“Loses  it?  No,  I  should  think  not.  It  is  too 
visible  a  thing  to  be  lost.  Why,  Reg,  there  is 
nothing  about  her  but  her  temper,  except  her 
beauty.  She  won’t  lose  her  beauty  till  she  Is  old, 
and  her  temper  is  far  too  prononed  to  be  lost,  or 
even  mislaid  for  lo^.  It ’s  a  shrewish  temper,  and 
she  is  a  shrew,  miy  the  dickens  do  you  bother 
yourself  with  her  ?  ” 

“Just  hear  what  she  said  to  me  at  my  own  father’s 
breakfast-table  this  morning.” 

“  What  is  the  good  ?  ”  said  the  gentle  James. 
“  What  on  earth  is  the  good  V  She  has  irritated 
you  this  morning :  is  tliat  any  reason  why  you 
should  irritate  yourself  all  over  again  ?  Besides, 
here  she  comes  herself,  and  will,  if  I  know  her,  let 
us  know  all  that  has  past.  Let  be.” 

Anne’s  horse  and  groom  had  been  sent  over  from 
Silcotes,  and  she  was  to  ride  back.  She  came 
(quickly  towards  them  down  the  cloister,  in  her  gray 
nding-habit,  with  the  long  skirt  of  it  caught  over 
one  hand,  and  her  whip  in  the  other.  A  trim, 
pretty,  doll-like  little  figure,  with  a  very  pretty, 
small-featured  face,  terribly  hard  set  about  the 
mouth,  and  nearly  as  narrow,  from  eye  to  eye,  as 
her  own  grandfather’s,  “the  impersonation  of  Sil- 
cotism,”  as  Miss  ^ylock  once  called  him. 

Her  greeting  had  all  the  suspicion  and  all  the 
abruptness  of  that  remarkable  family,  or,  to  be  more 
correct,  of  all  the  members  of  that  family  whom 


Miss  Raylock  set  down  as  “  true  Silcotes.”  She 
never  said  “  Good  morning,”  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  but  she  went  up  to  James,  and  said,  — 

“  So  he  has  been  telling  you  /liv  story,  then  ?  ” 

“All  right,”  said  the  perfectly  placid  James. 
“  Now  you  turn  to,  and  tell  us  yours.” 

“  I  knew  he  would,”  said  Anne.  “  I  was  perfect¬ 
ly  sure  that  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  my 
putting  on  my  riding-habit,  to  take  his  story  to  you. 
1  kneio  that.” 

“  AVell,  but  you  see,”  said  .Tames,  “  that  he  has  n’t 
done  anything  of  the  sort.  Now  lot  us  have  your 
story  to  begin  with.  I  know  nothing  of  his.  AVhy 
on  earth  do  you  two  squabble  and  fight  so  ?  What 
is  the  matter  this  time  ?  Was  not  there  bread  and 
butter  enough  for  the  pair  of  you  ?  ” 

Anne  tossed  her  head,  and  turned  away.  If 
.Tames  could  have  seen  her  face,  he  would  have 
known,  boy  as  he  was  in  reality,  that  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  hated  him. 

To  more  pleasant  matters.  Old  Algernon  joined 
them.  He  looked  very  gray,  very  gentle,  and  very 
good,  and  he  came  to  James,  — 

“  You  will  make  a  success  if  you  do  as  well  in  the 
world  as  you  have  done  here,”  —  and  gave  him  good 
advice. 

James,  though  not  In  the  least  inclined  for  goody 
talk  on  that  particular  morning,  as  little  inclined  as 
are  my  readers,  listened  to  it  respectfully,  but  was 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Arthur,  who  at  least 
changed  the  conversation,  though  possibly  turned  it 
into  a  less  agreeable  channeL  Probably  he  has 
been  called  “prig”  too  often  in  these  pages;  he  was 
more  than  that  Everything  he  did  was  done  with 
a  will,  using  generally  •  miserly  minimum  of  means 
towards  the  largest  maximum  of  end.  He  did  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  with  his  money,  and  so,  in  these 
times,  he  stands  out  as  a  consistent  and  virtuous 
character.  He  was  niggardly  and  cautious  with  his 
money,  though  he  had  protested  against  his  brother 
Tom’s  disinheritance.  He  was  niggardly  and  cau¬ 
tious  in  his  sympathy  with  the  boys  under  his  charge, 
because  he  hated  the  idea  of  discounting,  in  the 
very  smallest  degree,  his  prestige  as  head-master ;  of 
abating  one  jot  of  Uie  newly-gained  power  among 
two  hundred  boys.  A  power  which  was  the  dearer 
to  his  heart,  because  it  was  more  absolute,  and  more 
easily  and  more  visibly  exercised,  than  any  power 
he  had  jKwsessed  before ;  it  was  a  greater  power 
than  his  old  power  as  proctor  of  Oxford,  and  he 
loved  it  proportionately  more.  The  man  had 
power,  force,  will,  call  it  what  you  like,  and  he 
loved  it  He  hoarded  his  money,  because  he  saw 
that  his  brother  Thomas  had  lost  power  by  spending 
his  ;  he  utilized  the  power  which  his  conduct  towards 
that  brother  had  given  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  father, 
because  he  wished  to  discount  his  generosity  in  the 
form  of  power  over  his  father ;  and  he  was  cold  and 
unsympathetic  with  his  boys,  because  it  was  his  na¬ 
ture,  and  his  nature  had  been  doubly  confirmed  in 
him  by  a  course  of  unpopular  Oxford  donnery. 

He  was  not  fond  of  James.  James  was  just  now 
a  mere  genial,  idle  being,  who  had  stayed  too  long 
at  school,  had  got  to  the  top  of  it,  and,  not  having  a 
University  career  before  him,  had  be^me  perhaps 
idle,  certainly  popular.  Arthur  did  not  like  popu¬ 
lar  boys ;  he  himself,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  had  bwn 
always  eminently  unpopular.  He  h^  an  objection 
to  popular  boys.  There  was  one  gliding  out  of  his 
clutches,  though  still  in  his  cloisters,  and  he  let  him 
know  it.  Besides,  he  was  desperately  angry  about 
Miss  Lee. 
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“  Well,  bo}',”  he  began.  “  And  so  my  father  has 
consented  to  send  you  to  Italy  to  study  art.  Good¬ 
ness  knows  you  need  it  But  you  will  make  a  mess 
of  it ;  you  have  n’t  got  either  brain  or  genius.  The 
only  reason  I  see  for  his  decision  is  that  yon  niay  be 
fit  for  it,  and  that  you  are  certainly  fit  for  notmng 
else.  I  saw  one  gleam  of  genius  in  you  once,  in  a 
caricature  of  me,  out  it  was  evanescent.  I  would 
have  pressed  on  him  sending  you  to  the  University, 
but  I  did  n’t  think  you  were  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense.” 

James  was  out  of  his  power,  and  had  no  idea  of 
his  relationship  to  him ;  and  he  had  a  shrewd 
tongue,  and  could  possibly  have  given  him  as  goo<l 
as  he  brought.  But  he  did  not.  When  Arthur  had 
done  with  his  bitter  hard  words,  he  went  quietly  up 
to  him,  took  his  hand  and  said,  — 

“  Before  we  part  I  have  got  to  thank  you  for  all 
our  kindness  and  care  for  me  since  you  have  been 
ere.  You  know  as  well  as  myself  how  utterly  un¬ 
deserving  I  have  been  of  it.  I  wish  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  my  faults  have  only  been  due  to  a  natural 
boisterousness  which  I  will  try  to  correct”  (he  looked 
very  like  it,  he  looked  a  very  likely  person  to  “  cor¬ 
rect  boisterousness  ” ;  but  the  laa  was  in  earnest, 
and  must  not,  if  possible,  be  laughed  at).  “  I  want 
very  much,  sir,  before  we  part,  to  impress  on  you  the 
fact  that  you  have  won  my  entire  esteem  and  re¬ 
spect  And  I  ’ll  tell  you  something  more,  sir.  The 
other  fellows  don't  like  you,  but  they  tnist  you.” 

Arthur  flushed  up  scarlet ;  he  was  outdone  in  gen¬ 
erosity  by  a  boy  he  had  thought  to  worry  into  im¬ 
pertinence.  The  “gentleman”  burst  out  of  him 
instantly.  “You  are  a  noble  fellow,  sir.  If  you 
turn  chimney-sweep  or  scavenger  you  will  be  a  gen¬ 
tleman  still.  I  ask  your  pardon  for  having  miscon¬ 
ceived  you.  My  health  is  very  bad,  sftid  my  life  is 
extremely  uncertain.  With  mv  health  my  temper 
suffers :  I  will  try  to  correct  it.  1  should  have  wished 
a  difierent  career  for  you,  but  for  such  a  noble  nature 
as  yours  I  have  no  anxiety.  Your  future  will  be 
turbulent  and  wild,  but  try  to  keep  by  the  old  faith. 
As  I  draw  nearer  death  I  only  love  it  more.  Write 
to  me  from  Italy.” 

“Italy,  and  again  Italy,”  said  Count  Frangipan- 
ni’s  voice  behind  them ;  “  and  they  all  talk  of  Italy 
now.  And  I  come  to  make  my  conqe  to  the  best  of 
all  head-masters,  and  I  wait  and  wait  long  time,  till 
my  head-master  has  done  walking  up  and  down  the 
cloister  with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  my  pupil, 
—  my  Sugden.  And  I  hear  the  word  Italy,  and 
that  gives  excuse  to  break  my_  manners,  and  to  make 
conge.  For  the  train  will  wait  at  Basingstoke,  but 
not  for  me.  And  from  Basingstoke  the  iron  lines 
o  southward.  Whither  ?  Into  thunder-cloud,  into 
arkness,  into  blood,  into  fury  and  madness;  into 
calm,  peaceful,  everlasting  sunshine.  And  I  must  go.” 

“  What,  you  are  at  it  ^ain,  you  folks,  are  you  ?  ” 
said  Arthur,  in  a  tone  which  was  decidedly  not  sym- 
athetic  with  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom,  though 
e  had  the  day  before  called  out  “  Viva  Garibaldi !” 
in  one  of  his  unaccountable  moods.  “  You  are  at  it 
again,  are  you?  after  ’48  too.  Well,  ‘he  who  will 
to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar.’  The  Tuscans  won’t  go 
with  you,  they  are  too  well  governed ;  and,  if  you 
hope  anything  from  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  you 
are  madder  than  I  tajee  you  for.  And,  on  your  very 
first  movement,  France  will  be  over  the  Alp  on 
you,  in  anticipation  of  Austria ;  and  there  will  be  a 
fight  between  Austria  and  France  over  your  carcass, 
and  Austria  will  win  one  great  battle,  and  after  that 
will  consent  to  annex  Piedmont,  giving  France  Sa¬ 


voy,  Nice,  and  Tuscany,  and  consenting  to  a  joint 
rotectorate  over  the  rest  of  Northern  Italy.  You 
ad  better  leave  it  alone  and  stay  here.” 

To  which  remarks  Count  Frangipanni  bowed  his 
head  three  times  solemnly,  and  in  perfect  silence 
not  trusting  himself  to  express  his  wonder  in  words' 
made  his  congd  to  the  head-master,  and  backed’ 
away  over  Mr.  Betts,  who  said, — 

“  Now  then.  Count !  I  ain’t  done  anything  against 
Italian  liberty  to  deserve  having  mv  bunion  t^  on 
like  that.  Do  you  know  that  kriegsthurm  has 
hooked  it  ?  ” 

“  That  Kriegsthurm  has  hooked  it  ?  ”  said  the 
Count.  “  I  am  at  a  little  loss  to  fathom  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  what  you  say.  Hook  it  ?  ” 

“Ah!  hooked  it.  Count.  But  lor,  it’s  no  use 
talking  slang  to  a  gentleman  like  you.  Cut  away, 
do  you  understand?  Hopped  his  twig;  sloped; 
mizzled  it;  made  his  lucky;  you  understand  (hail'’ 

The  Count  shook  his  head,  and  went  away  in  the 
direction  of  James. 

Betts  stayed  with  Arthur  and  Algernon.  “  There 
's  some  sort  of  a  game  up  among ’em,”  he  said,  “and 
I  can’t  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  They  are  all  gang 
south,  into  the  very’  country  where  their  heads  ain’t 
worth  twopence  a  dozen.  Your  aunt ’s  gone,  you 
know,  but  she ’d  go  anywhere  where  there  wiis  con¬ 
fusion.  She  ought  to  have  been  christeneil  ‘  Confu¬ 
sion  Silcote,’  only'  the  same  name  would  be  eijually 
applicable  to  every  member  of  the  family  I  have 
ever  seen,  —  present  company  excepted,  of  course. 
And  DembinsKy,  he ’s  going,  but  he ’d  go  any  where 
for  the  sake  of  mere  confusion  for  its  own  sake.  Old 
Frangipanni  is  going,  which  looks  queer;  and  old 
Mother  Ilaylock  is  going ;  she  may  be  in  Short’s 
Gardens  with  her  tea-parties  and  her  flowers,  and 
may  want  to  get  materials  for  another  novel  in  her 
old  age.  I  can  account  for  all  of  them.  But  what 
utterly-  upsets  and  shuts  me  up  is  this :  They  are 
all  going,  but  old  Kriegsthurm  is  gone,  and  took  a 
hundred  pounds  of  mine  with  him.  He  never  went 
in  ’48 ;  he  stayed.  'There ’s  a  game  up,  sir,  and  my 
opinion  of  it  is,  the  Lord  help  the  Pop.  Mrs. 
Morgan,  my  dear  madam,  I  wish  you  a  good  day 
and  a  pleasant  journey.  Be  back  as  soon  as  you 
can,  for  we  shall  never  get  on  without  you  now.” 

She  had  joined  the  group  while  they  had  been 
talking,  and  now,  after  cowing  and  smiling  round, 
beckoned  James  that  she  was  ready.  She  wore  her 
usual  gray  clothes,  a  little  prepared  for  walking,  the 
only  addition  to  her  costume  being  a  close  gray- 
hood.  She  started,  accompanied  by  James,  at  once, 
after  a  few  words  of  farewell,  and  those  who  were 
left  saw  the  strange  pmr  walk  swiftly  away  together. 
They  saw  them  skirt  the  lake,  and  lost  them  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood;  then  they  saw  them  top  the  high¬ 
est  summit  of  the  moorland,  and  disappar  against 
the  sky. 

They  had  a  great  pleasure  in  one  another’s  socie¬ 
ty,  and,  although  the  way  was  long,  and  the  road 
rough  with  frost  and  snow,  it  seemed  short  and 
cheerful.  'They  talked  about  many  things,  she 
pinting  out  to  him  the  chances,  the  dangers,  and 
the  glories  of  his  future  career  as  an  artist,  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  he  was  never  bored  with  her 
serious  talk,  but  only  excited  and  elevated.  Tlien 
they  talked  of  the  crops,  and  the  soil,  and  the  poor, 
until,  after  twenty  miles,  the  lanes  began  to  rise 
and  grow  rougher,  and  Boisey  held  his  beech- 
crowned  head,  now  delicately  silvered  with  snow, 
close  above  them  in  their  path. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Mb.  Monccre  D.  Conway  celebrated  the  birth- 
of  Washin^n  by  deliverinjj  a  lecture  on  “  New 
England  ”  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  London. 

Mr-  W.  J.  Thomas  has  been  writing  a  series  of 
papers  in  Notes  and  Queries,  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
proving  that  Hannah  Lightfoot  was  ever  married  to 
Ge<M^  III.)  R8  Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  recently  published 
work  on  the  life  of  that  monarch,  asserts.  Some  of  Mr. 
Thomas’s  statements  carry  great  weight  with  them. 

An  exhibition  of  a  novel  kind  is  to  be  opened  at 
Moscow  in  April.  It  will  consbt  of  a  series  of  fig¬ 
ures,  representing  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces 
of  Russia  and  the  Slavonian  provinces  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  dressed  in  appropriate  costume,  and  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  natural  productions  and  manufactures 
of  each  province.  The  Russian  Empire  alone  will 
be  represented  by  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  fig¬ 
ures.  Public  lectures,  explanatory  of  the  objects  ex¬ 
hibited,  are  to  be  delivered  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

Madame  Michelet’s  Memoires  (Tun  Enfant 
prove  that  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  historian  has 
quite  as  much  imagination  and  power  of  style  as  her 
husband.  The  Saturday  Review  says ;  “  The  reader 
will  study  with  pleasure  this  autobic^aphical  frag¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  impressions  of  a  child  brought 
up  amidst  the  beauties  of  n.ature  and  the  monotonous 
pursuits  of  a  country  life  are  quaintly  described. 
Imagination  stamps  all  the  productions  of  the  gifted 
authoress,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  two 
new  volumes  of  travels ;  but  her  style  is  so  weari¬ 
some  by  its  mannerism,  that  It  Invariably  destroys 
the  effect  of  her  best  scenes,  and  the  mixture  of 
religion  with  trivial  incidents,  related  in  a  trivial 
manner,  is  thoroughly  disagreeable.” 

A  BULLION  robbery  of  a  very  mysterious  char¬ 
acter  is  just  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Thames  police.  The  Messrs.  Rothschild  having  occa¬ 
sion  to  remit  a  laige  quantity  of  money  in  specie 
to  Rotterdam,  put  on  board  a  steamer,  the  Water¬ 
loo,  twelve  cases  of  silver,  weighing  two  hundred¬ 
weight  each,  which  having  b^n  duly  placed  in 
the  hold  of  the  vessel,  the  hatches  were  fastened 
down  with  iron  bars  and  locked,  the  mate  of  the 
steamer  retaining  the  key.  In  addition  to  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  two  men  were  on  watch  on  deck  during 
the  night,  and  they  assert  that  they  never  deserted 
their  posts.  In  the  morning  it  was  discovered  that 
two  of  the  cases  had  been  stolen,  and  that  the 
thieves  had  got  clear  off  with  their  spoil. 

According  to  Signor  Natoli,  late  minister  of 
education  in  Italy,  there  are  210  large  libraries  in 
that  country  (164  of  which  belong  to  the  nation) 
containing  together  4,149,281  volumes.  These  li¬ 
braries  are  very  rich  in  ancient  literature  and 
theological  works,  but  modern  literature  is  very  in- 
sufilciently  represented  rin  them.  Comparing  the 
numbers  of  books  in  the  large  libraries  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  European  states  with  their  population.  Signor 
Natoli  shows  that  the  most  richly  endowed  country 
in  this  respect  is  Bavaria,  which  has  1,268,000 
books,  or  26.4  for  every  100  of  its  inhabitants. 
Next  come  France  and  Italjr,  with  a  proportion  of 
11.7  per  cent  each;  Prussia,  11  per  cent;  Great 
Britain,  6  per  cent ;  and  Russia,  1.3  per  cent. 

“  Some  time  .ago,”  says  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette, 
“  a  novel,  the  ‘  Black  Band,’  was  announced  in  the 
Halfpenny  Journal,  by  Lady  Caroline  Lascelles.  As 
there  is  o^y  one  titled  fanmy  of  this  name  in  Eng¬ 


land,  most  people,  who  did  not  actually  read  the 
story,  supposed  that  it  was  written  by  Lady  Maud 
Caroline  Lascelles,  sister  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Harewood.  The  real  author,  however,  appears  to 
be  Miss  Braddon.  We  believe  that  the  title  of  bar¬ 
onet  may  be  assumed  by  anybody  without  any  legal 
jienalties,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  of¬ 
fence  against  the  law  to  assume  not  merely  the  title 
of  an  earl’s  daughter,  but  of  one  who  is  in  existence. 
Probably  Miss  Braddon  thinks  that,  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  bestow  titles  on  authoresses,  s&i  must 
bestow  them  on  herself.  Baroness  Braddon,  in  her 
own  right,  would,  we  think,  sound  very  well  indeed.” 

Sir  George  Smart,  whose  death  Is  announced 
In  the  late  English  journals,  may  be  said  to  have 
witnessed  the  birth,  the  growth,  the  fullest  splendor, 
and,  it  would  seem,  the  decadence  of  modem  music. 
“  When  Sir  George  was  bora,  in  1776,  no  master- 

giece  had  yet  been  given  to  the  world  by  young 
lozart,  and  Beethoven  was  then  playing,  a  child  of 
six  years  of  age,  in  the  dirty  Rheingasse  of  Bonn. 
Smart  had  nearly  reached  the  middm  term  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  —  the  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita,  — 
when  Mendelssohn  was  bora,  and  yet  it  is  now 
twenty  years  since  the  author  of  “Elijah”  closed  his 
eventful  life.  Sir  George  must  have  heard  and 
known  Michael  Kelly,  —  the  singer  who  created  the 
part  of  the  stuttering  judge  in  ‘  Le  Nozze  di  Fi¬ 
garo,’  when  the  opera  was  first  produced  by  Mo¬ 
zart,  and  who  afterwards  set  up  in  the  Opera-c(d- 
onnade  as  an  ‘  importer  of  music,  and  composer  of 
wines,’  while  half  a  century  afterwards  he  had  the 
credit  of  teaching  Jenny  Lind  to  sing  ‘The  Mes¬ 
siah.’  It  was  in  his  house  that  Weber  died,  and  he 
was  associated,  more  or  less  intimately,  with  every 
great  musical  event  of  the  century.  It  is  smd  that 
the  only  pupil  and  successor  of  Weber,  calling  upon 
Smart  some  weeks  ago,  found  him  playing  over  St. 
Cecilia,  the  cantata  recently  produced  at  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Festival.  It  was  no  small  privil^e  for  a  man 
to  hear  each  new  work  of  Mozart  as  it  came  hot 
from  the  composer’s  brain,  to  learn  music  at  the  same 
time  as  Beethoven,  to  live  through  in  succession  the 
entire  lives  of  Weber  and  Mendelssohn,  and  be  able 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one  to  refresh  a  much-remem¬ 
bering  brain  with  the  fancies  of  a  still  active  com¬ 
poser.” 

The  price  of  real  estate  in  London  is  something 
fearful.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks  that  the 
visions  of  old-fashioned  dreamers  are  at  last  realized, 
and  the  only  way  to  buy  land  in  certain  parts  of 
London  is  to  cover  it  with  gold  pieces.  “  Tne  city 
aldermen  have  just  been  discussing  the  desirableness 
of  levying  a  county  rate  within  the  city  walls.  They 
are  going  to  lose  £48,000  a  year  by  the  lapse  of  the 
lease  of  the  Finsbury  estate,  and  are  beginning  to 
forecast  the  future  condition  of  the  waj-s  and  means 
available  for  continuing  the  ‘  improvements  ’  which 
the  age  calls  for.  ‘  How,’  says  Alderman  Rose,  ‘  can 
we  make  spacious  and  commodious  streets  out  of  our 
diminished  funds,  in  parts  of  the  city  where  land  is 
worth  £3,000,000  an  acre  ?  ’  Whether  the  alderman 
is  right  or  not  in  his  calculations  we  cannot  pretend 
to  say ;  but,  even  allowing  for  a  little  rhetoncal  ex¬ 
aggeration,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  land 
in  certain  parts  of  the  city  is  a  thing  absolutely  with¬ 
out  precedent.  It  takes  about  7,120,000  sovereigns 
to  cover  one  entire  acre,  laying  them,  of  course,  nat, 
and  as  near  one  another  as  they  can  be  placed.  For 
the  £3,000,000,  therefore,  at  which  the  land  in  ques¬ 
tion  b  sold,  an  acre  might  be  completely  covered 
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with  an  unbroken  layer  of  gold  abont  one  third  of 
the  thicknees  of  a  MTereign.  Of  coarse  it  only  pays 
to  give  this  enormous  price  ibr  land  when  it  is  want¬ 
ed  as  a  site  ibr  busiiAss  premises,  where  the  profits 
are  also  enormous,  and  where  the  business  itself 
must  necessarily  be  transacted  within  the  bounds  of 
one  very  limited  neighborhood.  Some  day  or  other, 
no  doubt,  prices  will  cease  to  rise ;  but  at  present 
they  seem  to  rise  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  every  succeed¬ 
ing  year.  Such  is  our  present  city  life,  in  which 
tens  of  thousands  all  but  starve,  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  buildings  standing  on  land  bought  at  nearly  £700 
the  S(]uare  yard.” 

This  anecdote  which  we  translate  from  Die  Gar- 
tenUtube,  illustrates  the  proverb,  that  no  man  is  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country;  — 

“  It  was  a  lovely  spring  morning  in  the  year  1843, 
when  a  little  bridal  party  entered  the  office  of  the 
‘maire’  of  a  parish  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  in  order 
to  subscribe  were  the  marriage  contract  of  the  ^oung 
couple.  Small,  however,  as  the  party  was,  it  was 
not  the  less  select  The  bridegroom  was  a  talented 
young  artist  ivho  now-a-days  enjoys  a  signal  repu¬ 
tation,  and  his  marriage  witnesses  were  named  In¬ 
gres  and  Paul  Delaroche,  two  masters  of  the  French 
school  of  art.  The  pretty  bride  had  chosen  as  her 
witnesses  two  friends  of  her  deceased  father,  by  name 
Victor  Hugo  and  Alexander  Dumas.  After  the 
official  had  written  down  with  the  utmost  particu¬ 
larity  the  surnames,  Christian  names,  and  station  in 
life  of  the  bridal  pair,  he  passed  to  the  witnesses, 
and  turned  first  to  Victor  Hugo,  with  the  question 
as  to  his  name. 

“  ‘  Hugo  ?  ’  be  repeated,  in  doubt  ‘  How  is  that 
written  ?  Is  there  a  t  at  the  end  V  ’ 

“  The  author  dictated  the  name  letter  for  letter. 
Then  with  heightened  dignity,  the  man  of  authority 
proceeded  with  the  second  question,  — 

*“  What  trade  do  you  follow  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  None  at  all  ?  ’  rejmned  Victor  Hugo,  laughing. 
“  ‘  What !  no  trade  at  all  ?  But  at  any  rate  you 
CM  write,  so  that  you  can  subscribe  your  name 
here  ?’ 

“  To  this  Hugo  assented  with  great  equanimity, 
and  then  came  the  other  witnesses.  When  Ingres 
and  Delaroche  answered,  that  they  were  “  painters,” 
the  functionary  eyed  them  over  his  spectacles  with 
a  verv  supercilious  air,  and  said,  — 

**  ‘  House  or  sign  painters  ?  ’ 

“  The  merriment  of  the  whole  party  irritated  him 
greatly’,  .and  he  growled  out  something  about  ‘  dis¬ 
respectful  behavior,’  while  Ingres  answered  him,  — 

“  ‘  Write  down  simply  “  painters.”  ’ 

“  Alexander  Dumas,  however,  came  ofi*  with  Hy¬ 
ing  colors,  for  he  announced  that ‘he  was  ‘gentle¬ 
man  '  (rentier),  which  raised  him  far  above  his  com¬ 
panions  in  the  estimaUon  of  the  official,  who  from 
that  time  forth  vouchsafed  to  address  or  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  him  alone.  These  men  were  then  in  the 
xenith  of  their  fame,  and  vet,  well  known  and  hon¬ 
ored  as  they  were  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  gates  of  Paris,  their 
names  were  unrecognized  and  unrespected.” 

The  Paris  papers  are  foil  of  items  touching  the 
Exhibition.  One  ofthe  curiosities  of  the  show,  writes 
the  Paris  corresponc^ent  of  the  Morning  Star,  “  will 
be  seen  in  the  military  encampment  tents,  &C.,  in 
the  Parc  Fran9ais.  A  sentry-box  will  be  placed  at 
the  entrance,  which  is  to  be  the  special  property  of  a 
sentinel,  who  will  stop  yon  as  you  go  past,  and  in¬ 
quire  your  name.  You  naturally  inquire  for  what 


purpose.  To  write  it  down.  What  for?  You  will 
see.  Rather  than  refuse  to  oblige  the  poor  fellow  — 
who,  it  is  evident,  is  a  wounded  invalid  —  you  com¬ 
ply  with  his  request,  whereupon  he  immediately 
copies  your  patronymic,  and  hands  it  to  you.  You 
then  remark  that  be  has  erritten  with  a  mechanical 
arm,  which  costs  but  15/.  for  the  poor,  and  is  one  of 
tlie  appareiU  supplied  by  the  International  Society 
for  the  Assistance  of  Naval  and  Military  Men 
Wounded  in  Action.  One  tent  of  this  department 
will  cixitain  drawings  and  photographs  bearing  on 
the  question ;  in  a  circular  hole  will  be  a  collection 
of  tlie  surgical  instruments,  stretchers,  spring  carts,  | 
&c.,  used  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  society.  Hos¬ 
pital  tents  will  be  erected  in  the  park,  and  a  series 
of  lay  figures,  representing  wounded  men  will  exem¬ 
plify  the  applicability  of  these  newly-invented  ap¬ 
pliances  for  their  relief.” 

“  Among  the  splendid  mansions  recently  erected 
on  the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  certsunly  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  is  that  which  Mr.  Cook  has  secured 
for  the  ^nefit  of  excursionists  of  the  higher  classes. 
Taking  as  I  do  a  deep  interest  in  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Exhibition,  I  cannot  but  feel  I  ren¬ 
der  a  considerable  service  to  your  readers  by  in¬ 
forming  them  that  not  only  has  this  spacious  building 
the  advantage  of  being  in  the  best  situation  in  Paris, 

—  inasmuch  as  it  is  close  to  the  New  Opera,  to  the 
Madeleine,  and  to  the  Boulevards;  but  it  is  fim- 
nished  with  a  degree  of  luxury  and  comfort  which  far 
surpasses  what  is  to  be  met  with  even  at  the  Grand 
Hotel.  The  house  consists  of  six  stories.  The  most 
exquisite  taste  has  presided  over  the  decorations  | 
and  furniture  of  each  single  apartment.  Thus  one 
finds,  au  troisUme,  a  drawing-room,  the  walls  of 
which  are  in  white  and  gold  boiserie,  the  sofas,  be^ 
gcres,  &c.  in  Aubusson  tapestry,  each  subject  set  in  a 
franaework  of  pale  sea-green,  the  curtains  of  the 
same  delicsde  tint,  and  lined  with  white  silk,  the 
details  of  the  numberless  bedrooms  being  quite  m 
keeping  with  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  the  re¬ 
ception-rooms.  Meanwhile,  the  essential  luxury  of 
every  Englishman  —  namely,  water  —  is  to  be  had 
to  any  amount  up  to  the  sixth  story.  The  whole 
house  is  lighted  wite  gas,  and  carpets,  another  English 
Inxnry  sudom  to  be  had  in  France,  are  to  be  found 
even  in  the  dressing-rooms ;  in  fact,  1  can  only  say 
that  I  have  travell^  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  in  no  instance  can  I  recall  a  house  —  for  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  call  it  an  hotel —  prepared  for 
travellers  with  so  much  thoughtful  regard  to  com¬ 
forts  the  most  luxurious  home  alone  could  supply, 
as  well  as  with  so  much  refined  taste  and  true  ele¬ 
gance.  Perhaps  the  most  essential  fact,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  your  readers,  connected  with  this  house 
b  that  20/  per  day  will  cover  every  expense, — 
namely,  boara,  lodging,  &c.  I  am  informed  that 
Mr.  Cook  will  not  aww  the  house  to  be  opened  for 
visitors  till  the  first  of  ApriL” 

“  IGs  Mmesty  pays  almost  daily  a  visit  to  the  Ex¬ 
hibition.  He  drives  there  in  a  brougham,  attended 
by  a  single  aide-de-camp,  and  whe^r  it  rmns  or 
not,  wallu  over  every  part  of  the  mounds,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  sea  of  mud  which  he  has  occasion¬ 
ally  to  traverse.  The  Empress  accompanied  him 
yesterday,  attended  by  several  ladies.  These  Im¬ 
perial  visits  are  the  cause  of  several  notable  altoa- 
tions.  We  are  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  walking 
about  with  our  sticks,  and  ladies  with  their  parasols ; 
thus  the  vexatious  ceremony  is  done  away  with  of 
not  only  being  obliged  to  deposit  your  cane  in  the 
care  of  a  series  of  md  ladies  who  seem  selected  for 
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purpose  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  plainness 
(bout  the  head,  but,  after  a  weary  day  of  sight-see¬ 
ing,  to  hunt  for  the  said  article,  or  else  abandon  it 
altogether.” 


ode  on  the  insurrection  in  CANDIA. 

Stk.  1. 

I  LAID  my  laurel-leaf 
At  the  white  feet  of  grief, 

Seeing  how  with  covered  face  and  plumeless  wings. 
With  unreverted  head 
Veiled,  as  who  mourns  his  dead. 

Lay  Freedom  couched  between  the  thrones  of  kings, 
A  wearied  lion  without  lair, 

And  Ueedii^  from  base  wounds,  and  vexed  with 
alien  air. 

Str.  2. 

Who  was  it,  who  put  poison  to  thy  mouth. 

Who  lulled  with  crail  or  chant  thy  vigilant  eyes, 
0  %ht  of  all  men,  lamp  to  north  and  south. 
Eastward  and  westward,  under  all  men's  skies  ? 
For  if  thou  sleep,  we  perish,  and  thy  name 
Dies  with  the  dying  of  our  ephemeral  breath ; 

And  if  the  dust  of  death  o’ergrows  thy  flame. 
Heaven  also  is  darkened  with  the  dust  of  death. 

If  thou  be  mortal,  if  thou  change  or  cease. 

If  thine  hand  fail,  or  thine  eyes  turn  from  Greece, 
Thy  first-bom,  and  the  first-fruits  of  thy  fame, 

God  is  no  God,  and  man  is  moulded  out  of  shiune. 

Str.  3. 

Is  there  change  in  the  secret  skies. 

In  the  sacred  places  that  see 
■  The  divine  beginning  of  things. 

The  weft  of  the  web  of  the  world  ‘i’ 

Is  Freedom  a  worm  that  dies. 

And  God  no  God  of  the  free  ? 

Is  Heaven  like  as  earth  with  her  kings. 
And  time  as  a  serpent  curled 
liound  life  as  a  tree '? 

From  the  steel-bound  snows  of  the  north. 

From  the  mystic  mother,  the  east. 

From  the  sands  of  the  fiery  south. 

From  the  low-lit  clouds  of  the  west, 

A  sound  of  a  cry  is  gone  forth ; 

Arise,  stand  up  from  the  feast. 

Let  wine  be  far  from  the  mouth. 

Let  no  man  sleep  or  take  rest. 

Till  the  plague  hath  ceased. 

Let  none  rejoice  or  make  mirth. 

Till  the  evil  thing  be  stayed. 

Nor  grief  be  lulled  in  the  lute. 

Nor  hope  be  loud  on  the  lyre ; 

Let  none  be  glad  upon  earth. 

0  music  of  young  man  and  maid, 

O  songs  of  the  bride,  be  mute  ! 

For  the  light  of  her  eyes,  her  desin*. 

Is  the  soul  dismayed. 

It  is  not  a  land  new-bom 

That  is  scourged  of  a  stranger’s  hand, 

ITiat  Is  rent  and  consunted  with  flame. 
We  have  known  it  of  old,  this  face. 
With  the  cheeks  and  the  tresses  torn,  • 
Wth  shame  on  the  brow  as  a  brand. 

We  have  named  it  of  old  by  name. 

The  land  of  the  royalest  race. 

The  most  holy  land. 


Str.  4. 

Had  I  words  of  fire. 

Whose  words  are  weak  as  snow ; 

Were  my  heart  a  lyre 

Whence  all  its  love  might  flow 
In  the  mighty  modulations  of  desire. 

In  the  notes  wherewith  man’s  passion  worships  wr  e ; 

Could  my  song  release 
The  thought  weak  words  confine. 

And  my  mef,  O  Greece,  ^ 

Prove  how  it  worships  thine ; 

It  would  move  with  pulse  of  war  the  limbs  of  peace 
Till  she  flushed  and  trembled  and  became  divine. 


Then  with  fierce  increase 
And  bitter  mother’s  mirth. 

From  the  womb  of  peace, 

A  womb  that  yearns  for  birth. 

As  a  man-child  should  deliverance  come  to  Greece, 
As  a  saviour  should  the  child  be  bom  on  earth. 

Str.  5. 

O  that  these  my  days  had  been 
Ere  white  peace  and  shame  were  wed 
Without  torch  or  dancers’  din 
•  Round  the  unsacred  marriage-bed ! 

For  of  (fld  the  sweet-tongued  law. 

Freedom,  clothed  with  all  men’s  love. 

Girt  about  with  all  men’s  awe, 

.  With  the  wild  war-eagle  mated 
The  white  breast  of  peace  the  dove. 

And  his  ravenous  heart  abated. 

And  his  windy  wings  were  furled 

In  an  eyrie  consecrated 

Where  the  snakes  of  strife  uncurled. 

And  her  soul  was  soothed  and  sated 
With  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

Ant.  1. 

But  now,  close-clad  with  peace. 

While  war  lays  hand  on  Greece, 

The  kingdoms  and  their  kings  stand  by  to  see ; 

“  Aha,  yfe  are  strong,”  they  saj',  • 

“  We  are  sure,  we  are  well,”  even  they ; 

“  And  if  we  serve,  what  ails  ye  to  be  free  V 
We  are  wann,  clothed  round  with  peace  and  shtame ; 
But  ye  lie  dead  and  naked,  dying  for  a  name.” 

Ant.  2. 

O  kings  and  ({ueens  and  nations  miserable, 

O  foob  and  blind,  and  full  of  sins  and  fears. 

With  these  it  is,  with  you  it  is  not  well ; 

Ye  have  one  hour,  but  these  the  immortal  years. 
These  for  a  pang,  a  breath,  a  pulse  of  pain. 

Have  honor,  while  that  honor  on  earth  shall  be ; 
Ye  for  a  little  sleep  and  sloth  shall  ^in 

Scorn,  while  one  man  of  all  men  bom  is  free. 
Even  as  the  depth  more  deep  than  night  or  day. 
The  sovereign  heaven  that  keep6  its  eldest  way. 

So  without  chance  or  change,  so  without  stain. 

The  heaven  of  their  high  menrories  shall  nor  wax 
nor  wane. 


(Once  she  held  for  trae 
This  trath  of  sacred  strain ; 
Though  blood  drip  like  dew 
And  life  ran  down  like  rain. 

It  b  better  that  war  spare  but  one  or  two 
Than  that  many  live,  and  liberty  be  slain.) 
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Ajjt.  3. 

An  the  soul  on  the  lips  ^  the  dei^ 
Stands  poising'  her  for  dight, 
A  bird  scarce  quit  of  her  prison, 
But  fair  without  form  or  flesh, 
So  stands  over  each  man’s  head 
A  splendor  of  imminent  light, 

A  glory  of  fame  re  arisen, 

Of  day  re-arisen  afresh 
From  the  hells  of  night. 


In  the  hundred  cities  of  Crete, 

Such  glory  was  not  of  old, 

'Iliough  her  name  was  great  upon  earth, 
And  her  face  was  fair  on  the  sea. 

The  words  of  her  lips  were  sweet. 

Her  days  were  woven  with  gold, 

Her  fhiits  came  timely  to  mrth; 

So  fair  slie  was  being  free, 

Who  is  bought  and  sold. 


So  fair,  who  is  fairer  now 

With  her  children  dead  at  her  side, 
Unsceptred,  unconsecrated, 

Unapparelled,  unhelped,  nnpitied. 

With  blood  for  gold  on  her  brow. 

Where  the  towery  tresses  divide ; 

The  goodly,  the  golden-gated, 
Many-crowned,  many-named,  many-citied. 
Made  like  as  a  bride. 


And  these  are  the  bridegroom’s  gifts ; 

.\nguish  that  straitens  the  breath. 

Shame,  and  the  weeping  of  mothers. 

And  the  suckling  dead  at  the  breast. 
White  breast  that  a  long  sob  lifts ; 

And  the  dumb  dead  mouth,  which  saith. 

How  long,  and  how  long,  my  brothers?” 
And  wrath  which  endures  not  rest. 

And  the  pains  of  death. 


.\b,  but  would  that  men. 

With  eyelids  purged  by  tears. 

Saw.  and  heard  again 
With  consecrated  ears. 

All  the  clamor,  all  the  splendor,  all  the  slain. 

All  the  lights  and  sounds  of  war,  the  fates  and  fears ; 


Saw  far-off  aspire. 

With  crash  of  mine  and  gate, 

From  a  single  pjTe 

The  myriad  flames  of  fate, 

'  Soul  by  soul  transfigured  in  funereal  fire. 

Hate  made  wec.k  by  love,  and  love  made  strong  by 
hate; 

Children  without  speech. 

And  many  a  nursing  breast ; 

Old  men  in  the  breach, 

Where  death  sat  down  a  guest ; 

W'ith  triumphant  lamentation  made  for  each. 

Let  the  world  salute  their  ruin  and  their  rest. 


In  one  iron  hour 

The  crescent  flared  and  waned, 

As  from  tower  to  tower, 

'  Fire-scathed  and  sanguine-stmned. 

Death,  with  flame  in  hand,  an  open  blood-red  flower, 
Passed,  and  where  it  bloomed  no  bloom  of  life  re¬ 
mained. 


-\XT.  5. 

Hear,  thou  earth,  the  heavy-hearted 
Weary  nurse  of  waning  races ; 


From  the  dust  of  years  departed. 
From  obscure  funcre.il  places. 
Raise  again  thy  sacred  head. 


Raise  again  thy  sacred  head. 

Lift  the  light  up  of  thine  eyes; 
Where  are  they  of  all  thy  dead 
That  did  more  than  these  men  dying 
In  their  godlike  Grecian  wise  ? 

Not  with  garments  rent  and  sighing. 
Neither  gifts  of  myrrh  and  gold. 
Shall  their  sons  lament  them  lying, 
I.,est  the  fiuue  of  them  wax  cold ; 
But  with  lives  to  lives  replying. 

And  a  worship  from  of  old. 


O  sombre  heart  of  earth  and  swoln  with  grief, 

Tliat  in  thy  time  wast  as  a  bird  for  mirth. 

Dim  womb  of  life,  and  many  a  seed  and  sheaf, 

.\nd  full  of  changes,  ancient  heart  of  earth. 

From  grain  and  flower,  from  grass  and  every  leaf. 

Thy  mysteries  and  thy  multitudes  of  birth. 

From  hollow  and  hill,  from  vales  and  all  thy  springs, 
From  all  shapes  born  and  breath  of  all  lips  made, 
From  thunders,  and  the  sound  of  winds  and  wings. 
From  light,  and  from  the  solemn  sleep  of  shade. 
From  the  full  fountains  of  all  living  things. 

Speak,  that  this  plague  be  stayed. 

Bear  witness  all  the  ways  of  death  and  life. 

If  thou  be  with  us  iq  the  world’s  old  strife, 

If  thou  be  mother  indeed. 

And  from  these  wounds  that  bleed 
Gather  in  thy  great  breast  the  dews  that  fall, 

And  on  thy  sacred  knees 
Lull  with  mute  melodies. 

Mother,  thy  sleeping  sons  in  death’s  dim  hall. 

For  these  thy  sons,  behold,  ' 

Sons  of  thy  sons  of  old,  j 

Bear  witness  if  these  be  not  as  they  were ; 

If  that  high  name  of  Greece  | 

Depart,  dissolve,  decease  j 

From  mouths  of  men  and  memories  like  as  air. 

By  the  last  milk  that  drips 
Dead  on  the  child’s  dead  lips. 

By  old  men’s  white  unviolatcd  hair. 

By  sweet  unburied  faces 
That  fill  those  red  high  places 
Where  death  .ind  freedom  found  one  lion’s  lair, 

By  all  the  blowl-red  tears 
That  fill  the  chaliced  years. 

The  vessels  of  the  sacrament  of  time, 

Wlwrewith,  O  thou  most  holy, 

O  Frecfloni,  sure  and  slowly 
Tliy  ministrant  white  hands  cleanse  earth  of  crime; 
'I'hougli  we  stand  off  afar 
Where  slaves  and  slaveries  are. 

Among  the  chains  and  crowns  of  poisonous  peace; 
Though  not  the  beams  that  shone 
From  rent  Arcadion 

Can  melt  the  mists  and  bid  her  snows  decrease ; 

Do  thou  with  sudden  wings 
Darken  the  face  of  kings. 

But  turn  again  the  beauty  of  thy  brows  on  Greece ; 
Thy  white  and  woundless  brows. 

Whereto  her  great  heart  bows ; 

Give  her  the  glories  of  thine  eyes  to  see ; 

Turn  thee,  O  holiest  head. 

Toward  all  thy  quick  and  dead. 

For  love’s  sake  of  the  souls  that  cry  for  thee ; 

O  love,  O  light.  O  flame. 

By  thine  own  Grecian  name. 

We  call  thee  and  we  charge  thee  that  all  these  be  flree. 

A.  C.  SWINBUKNB. 
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